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NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


1905 


Bosten, July ll to 27 
Chicago, August 7 to 19 


That the instruction given at the sessions of this school 
will be most gece in character will appear from the fact 
that among the numerous and distinguished members of the 
a are the following Supervisors of Music in the Public 
Schools: 


Walter Aiken, Cincinnati Joseph Mischka, Buffalo 

Mrs, Frances Elliott Clarke, Emory P, Russell, 
Milwaukee 

Charles I, Rice, Worcester 


Providence 
Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The high grade of the teaching force is also shown by the 
fact that a large proportion has been chosen to address the 
coming convention of the N. E.A. on Music Education. 





For circulars and full information, write to the Company. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





GUIDES FOR SUMMER JOURNEYINGS 





New Text-Books 













LIPPINCOTT’S FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S SECOND BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S THIRD BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils 

of the various grades 
By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University 

The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, 
and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the 
intermediate grades. 





Morris’s History of the World 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated 
THE BEST GENERAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 


are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on Gen- 
eral History, should look into the merits of this book. 












Power’s Graded Speller 
By ALICE ROSE POWER 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is 


the result of actual experience, and’ represents the best of 
the old and the new methods. 














Full information given on application 
Correspondence solicited 


J.B. Lippincott Company, Publishers 


Philadelphia 





LITERARY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND 


By Epwin M. Bacon _ Illustrated $1.50 


The beginnings and development of American literature by New England writers, charmingly taught through stories of their 
lives, visits to the places where they lived and wrote, and other places about which they wrote. 


Some of the Places Visited 





THE HOME OF ANNE BRADSTREET 
In WHITTIER’S COUNTRY 
AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS 





THE HEART OF ESSEX 
HAWTHORNE’S SALEM 
OvER BEACON HILL 


SUDBURY AND CONCORD 
AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
HARTFORD AND NEW HAVEN 





HISTORIC PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND 


By Epwin M. Bacon _ Illustrated $1.50 


A study of the early history of our country, made vivid and real through the inspiration of visits to many landmarks and 


sites where historic events have taken place. 


Some of the Places Visited 





MASSACHUSETTS BAY SALEM LEXINGTON 
PLYMOUTH MARBLEHEAD CAMBRIDGE 
CAPE ANN COLONIAL BOSTON CONCORD 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO 
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Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book for Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regent’ Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy . - - - 30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 





Manual per copy ° o o - 28 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 





The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place 7 - - New York 


Dananeenemeneneninnll 











A New and Novel Thing in Writing Books 


Gilman’s Renewable Copy Books 


COP/IES—PAPER—COVERS 


Separable so that either may be renewed separately; thereby 
greater economy. Paper always flat and smooth—Little desk 
space—No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, etc. 
Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. Sample copy, 
10 cents. Cor ne solicited. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO | 


TRANSLATIONS 
| 








Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New _Copyri =a Introductions- New Typ 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced ' Good Paper— Bound—Convenient fort the | 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket~ Price, Moen g 50 cents each. 


Cogatogue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


SIIFIPIITI: “SLIP YOUR ANCHOR” of CARER < 
elk \ sn ine STEEL steamsnie MIANITOU 


Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, rest and pleasure all the 


Wes \ wap—epnne 3 your outing amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 
more distant points by boat or rail. 















y) First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively 
Ag.) Modern comforts, electric li tings an elegant boat equipped for gocole 
who travel right. Three Sailings Weekly etween Chicago, Char 
3 voix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island connecting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and al! Eastern and Canadian Points. 
Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
For Terms, Booklet and Reservations, address 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou a Co., CHICAGO f. 
7. 
















Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOLJOURNAL when communi- | 
cating with advertisers. 


Pears 
Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. . 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 





| FREN CH a 


for teaching French 





are used everywhere, Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 








Smith Premier 


is the simplest and strong- 
est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
‘run than any other type- 
writing machine. It is 


The World’s Best 
Typewriter 


Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
chines rented. Stenographers furnished 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


338 Broadway, New York 


et Ltdtddevlilldddididdddddddddddddddddddddddlidddidddsdddlididl 


Ut tit 


ii 
QQ AAA AAA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


"sc ESTERBROOK’S PENS—<z 





Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfq. Co. crime, Se eo™ 
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TO OUR MANY SUBSCRIBERS 








OR a very long time many of our sub- 
scribers have been faithful to the educa- 
(a tional work which has been accomplished 
vo by the predecessors of this company. 

Teachers have come and teachers have gone, but 
our publications have steadily and consistently 
fulfilled their functions, guiding, directing, stimu- 
lating, and helping those who have been engaged 
in the trying and responsible duties of scholastic 
work. 

Weare proud of this record, and we appreciate 
the heritage to which we succeed. 

Our family of readers engirdles the world, and 
our one aim is to do things in such a way, with 
such a purpose, and with such efficiency as to 
make an indelible impress upon education for its 
uplifting and enriching benefit. 

We are not satisfied to move along in the same 
old way. The law of life is progression. We want 
to expand, to steadily advance, to attain greater 
and greater development. 

Whatever we shall accomplish will be thru the 
co-operation and support of our subscribers. What 
more natural than that we should want our sub- 
scribers to share in our material prosperity? 












WE OFFER 
A SAFE 
CONSERVATIVE 
SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A 
7% INVESTMENT 








An Enlarged Opportunity for Profits, 


By the consolidation into one company of the 
interests of our predecessors—interests that have 
existed commercially for twenty-five and thirty 
years—we are permitted to realize a very much 
increased patronage, which enables us to perfect 
the various branches of our business in such a 
manner as to gratify our present circle of friends 
and to materially increase the number of our sub- 
scribers. 


Increased Capitalization. 


This enlargement and improvement of our oper- 
ations has very naturally necessitated an increase 
in the capitalization of our business. To accom- 
plish large things commercially plenty of capital 
is imperative. For this reason we have organized 
our present company with a capital of $300,000, of 
which $100,000 is Preferred stock. 


Preferred Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Stock. 


The Preferred stock is non-assessable, of a par 
value of ten dollars a share, and carries a 7 per 
cent. cumulative clause. It is Preferred both as 
to assets and dividends. This preference means 
that the entire assets of the business after the pay- 
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ment of the current indebtedness of the company 
is pledged to the redemption of the Preferred 
stock at par before any of the assets can be ap- 
plied to the common stock. Furthermore, the 
profits of the company must be devoted to the 
payment of 7 percent. dividends upon the Pre- 
ferred stock before the common stock can partici- 
pate in the earnings. Furthermore, the cumula- 
tive clause means that 7 per cent. dividends must 
be paid upon the Preferred stock each year, other- 
wise such deferred dividends become an obliga- 
tion upon the company which must be subsequently 
paid just the same as any other liability. This 
form of investment thus partakes of a very sub- 
stantial character. 


Assets Fully Protect. 


The Assets of the business are shown by valua- 
tions to be sufficient to protect the total issue of 
the Preferred stock, and the net earnings of the 
company should certainly insure the regular pay- 
ment of the dividends required. 


$50,000 of Preferred Stock Offered for Sale. 


Of the $100,000 of Preferred stock only $75,000 
will be issued at the present time, and of this 
amount $50,000 is now offered for sale to our sub- 
scribers in shares of $10.00 and upon such a 
basis as to make it reasonably possible for an in- 
vestor to realize a return of from 7 per cent. to 10 
per cent., and even more upon, his outlay. 


Sale of Stock Guaranteed. 


Every dollar of this Preferred stock that is now 
offered for sale has been guaranteed so that it does 


not affect us financially if not one share is pur- 
chased by our subscribers, but as it is our patrons 
who will enable us to pay dividends, so it is to our 
patrons that we should like the dividends to go. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 


For the benefit of those who would like to take 
advantage of such an opportunity, but who do not 
like to draw their savings from their bank, we 
have arranged to allow them the privilege of pay- 
ing for each share of Preferred stock which they 
purchase at the rate of one dollar per month fora 
period of ten months. Five shares, five dollars 
per month. Ten shares, ten dollars per month. 


The Duty of Saving. 


All teachers should plan to lay aside something 
each year as an investment out of their earnings, 
no matter how small such earnings may be. Asa 
rule teachers do not have many opportunities for 
reliable investments in small amounts, and for this 
reason are sometimes inveigled into visionary and 
unstable propositions by the unjustifiable promise 
of large returns. It is because of this condition 
that we have decided to present this opportunity 
to our subscribers of becoming interested in a line 
of activity the stability of which has been proved 
by long years of operation and with which teach- 
ers are familiar, and in which they are interested. 
We do not submit it as a bonanza that offers mar- 
velous returns, but as a safe, conservative, sub- 
stantial investment that promises to produce regu- 
lar and attractive dividends. ; 


Further Details upon Application, 
Send for a prospectus giving figures and facts. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Successors to 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Founded 1874 


E. O. VAILE, 


: Founded 1850 


SIXTY-ONE EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East NINTH STREET, NEw YORK 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me further particulars relative to the Preferred stock of your company which you 


offer for sale. 


COCR EE SE SHEESH EE TEE EEE TEESE EEE EE EES 


eeeeeeeeescece 


Signature.......... di ices tieisshinssiciesatdabahcissaicuabiacwnhbiadi aia i eieadaimeneainicincitiiel ™ 


SOPHO IAO EEK SHEE EEE EEH EEE EEE EEE EEEOU SESE EEE SEE EEE EEE SEES ESSERE OED 


CO COOH E EHH HEHEHE EE EEE EEEEHE RHEE EEO HHH E Eee SOREEEES Hseeres SOR8ER 
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American Patriotism Explained by a Foreigner. 


Extract from a report made to the Berlin Board of Trade, by Prof. J. Jastrow (University of Berlin). 


Translated 


for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by Dr. L. R. Klemm, of the United States Bureau of Education. 


We Germans do not seem to be willing to treat 
American patriotism on a equal footing with that 
of the ancient countries of civilization. Twenty 
or thirty years ago, America appeared to us as a 
country of people who had come together from 
everywhere, whose patriotism was, so to speak, 
based upon public law,not ona foundation of senti- 
ment. Since intercourse between the two shores 
of the ocean, during the last two decades, has be- 
come easier and much more frequent; since we 
have learned to know the warm affection of num- 
erous Americans for their country, our opinion has 
somewhat changed. Still, we adhere to the idea 
that the American patriotism is something of a 
‘* made to order article;’’ that it is something ap- 
pertaining to the intellect only; that it is much too 
young to have its roots deep in human emotions. 

For pleasant mutual relations of the two countries 
it is of the greatest importance to be conscious of 
the error in our opinion. That America isa young 
state, has been reiterated ad nauseam for over a 
hundred years, but the patriotism which found its 
lofty expression in the Declaration of Independence 
of 1776, has every reason to be called well seasoned. 
At any rate it is older than our German patriotism 
whose first sparks date from the time of the Napo- 
leonic era, and which even after the close of that 
era was so little universal, that its chief representa- 
tives were incarcerated as adherents of the danger- 
ous doctrine of German union. It is the sober 
truth that the Declaration of Independence of 1776 
was not the beginning of American patriotism, but 
its culmination point. That even such a conserva- 
tive man as George Washington sympathized with 
the sentiments of that document is a proof of the 
strength and lasting effect of the movement. The 
stamp act of 1765 had to be repealed by England, 
because not a man in the colonies could be found 
ready to assume the office of stamp seller. Have 
we ever heard in Germany that, for an unpopular 
measure, persons had been lacking who for remun- 
erative reward were ready to execute it? 

American patriotism places conviction of what 


is salutary or pernicious to the country higher _ 


than the opportunity to draw an official salary; 
that kind of love for the country stood even then 
upon a loftier height than it stands with us to-day. 
All those heroic deeds of the time of the Rev- 
olution can be understood only if it is made clear 
that in the solid core of the colonial population, 
ever since the seventeenth century, alarge fund of 
patriotism had accumlated which the fighters for 
liberty carried into the new Republic, and here 
within four generations since the War of Independ- 
ence grew ever deeper roots. The native Ameri- 
cans of to-day are the great-grand children of Wash- 
ington’s contemporaries. This is not changed in 
the least by the fact that annually enormous masses 
of people who have forsaken their own countries 
stream into this new one and are assimilated in the 


second genejation, to be in turn inundated by 
later mass arrivals. 

In particular cases it may appear to us curious 
that a young man whose parents had emigrated 
from Hanover,Christiania, Turin,or Warsaw sings 
with enthusiasm the Star Spangled Banner. But 
on the whole we have no right to judge the nature 
of the American patriotism according to the ele- 
ments oftenest observed, as it were, from the side 
turned toward us, but according to those elements 
which are typical and give color to the mass. 

Many misunderstandings in the intercourse be- 
tween nations are attributable to using the same 
term for love of native country and patriotism, and 
also to the fact that language lacks words for the 
various shades in which the terms areapplied. Per- 
haps in no country is this shading so difficult as in 
the United States. Everywhere in this world the 
term patriotism signifies a certain degree of coales- 
cence with the institutions and ideas of the coun- 
try, and the true supporters of this patriotism we 
find everywhere in those elements which represent 
this coalescence longest. This general definition is 
to be applied in America upon a form of state, one 
of the most distinguished principles of which is to 
grant to every citizen full active participation in 
all state affairs, unabridged by bureaucracy,regard- 
less of what his origin may be, except that the 
presidency is reserved for the natives. Owing to 
this apparent contradiction American patriotism 
has become difficult to understand,and will remain 
so, until we go deeper into the matter and study 
American history more than heretofore. 


CPA 
The Little Things. 


One little grain in the sandy bars; 

One little flower in the field of flowers; 
One little star in a heaven of stars; 

One little hour in a year of hours— 
What if it makes, or what if it mars? 


But the bar is built of the little grains, 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay, 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains, 
And the little hours of each little day 
Give to us all that life contains. 


—ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Smile. 


Smile, once in a while, 
’Twill make your heart seem lighter; 
Smile, once in a while, 
Twill make your pathway brighter. 
Life’s a mirror; if we smile 
Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowning all the while, 
Frowns forever meet us. 


—NIXON WATERMAN. 
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The School Garden. 


Outline of Work for the Eighth Year Class. 


By BERTHA M. BRow1, instructor in biology and mathematics in the normal school and supervisor 
of gardening in the training school at Hyannis. 


REFERENCES ON GARDENING. 


. Bailey, The Principles of Vegetable Gardening. 
. Green, Vegetable Gardening. 
. Henderson, Gardening for Profit. 
. Merrill, Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. 
. Bailey, Lessons with Plants. 
. Cornell Nature Study Quarterly No. 2, A ‘Handful of 
or By ses ry ee 
7. King, The Soil (Rural Science Series). 
8. Voorhees, Fertilizers (Rural Science Series. ) 
For a fuller bibliography see Bailey’s Principles of Vege- 
table Gardening. 


Indoor Work. 


our Orr 


Out-of-door Work. 
1. Soils. 3. Preparation of the ground 
2. Talks on the preparation 7. Laying out the garden 

of the ground 8. Planting seeds . 
4, Selection of the seeds 11. Study young seedlings in 
5. Plan of the garden beds 
6 Care of young seedlings 
9 


. Ordering seeds 13.- S 
Care of garden during 


. Review of planting of the 15. 


various seeds summer 
10. Germination of seeds 17. Gathering crops 
12. Conditions for growth 19. Selling crops 


Collecting seeds 


14. Reviews of best waysof 20. ; 
Clearing garden for winter 


transplanting 22. 
16. Growth of plants 
18. Study of fruits ; 
21. Preparing seeds for win- 


ter 
Soils. 
KINDS OF SOILS. 

Gravel, sand, clay, loam, peat, humus, leafmold. 

Collect samples of each. Sprinkle a few grains 
of sand or a little of any of the other kinds ona 
microscope slide and examine under low power of 
the microscope. Note under each kind: 

1. Sizes and shapes of components. 

2. Compactness. Plasticity. 

3. Color. How caused in each case? 

_ and watch development of seeds in each 
kind. 

Gravel. Particles are rather large, vary in size 
from a foot to a grain of sand, angular, irregular, 
loosely packed, light colored, contains few re- 
mains of vegetation. 

Sand. Particles are smaller, more rounded, 
more closely packed, and lighter colored. 


Clay. Particles are fine, smooth, rounded, 
closely packed. Clay is plastic and of different 
colors. Gay Head. 


Loam. Particles are fine grained, homogeneous, 
and a natural mixture of clay and sand. 
{ Peat is a vegetable matter, moss and 
| aquatic plants partly decomposed, but 
| different plants are in different locali- 
Humus } ties, spongy, contains much water near 
| the surface, little lower down. 
| Leaf mold is composed of leaves part- 
_ly decayed, black, and loosely packed. 
Colors of Soils. 
decaying plant life. 
iron compounds. 
Experiment. 
rust. 


Yellows and reds are due to 


Sand plus peat. Sand plus iron 


FORMATION OF SOILS. 


I. Sources of Material for the Formation of 
Soils. 

Soils are formed from one of three sources: 

1. From rocks. 

2. From plant life. 

3. From animal life. 

1. From rocks weathering or decaying. Collect 
many rocks in different stages of decay. 

Notice: 1. Kind and amount of change. 

2. Parts most changed. 


. crumbling rock into a glass of water. 


Gray to black colors are due to ° 


2. From plant life. Peat and leaf mold. Study 
the soil in place out of doors. 

Notice: 1. The thickness of the soil. 

2. The plants from which the soil is 
is formed. 

3. From animal life. 
limestones, and chalk. 

Notice: 1. Thecharacteristics of the rocky mass. 

2. The shape and size of the particles 
forming the mass. 
3. The connecting material. 

II. How Soils are Formed; the agencies at work 
and the manner in which they work. 

(a) Physical agencies and their work. 

1. The Mechanical Erosion by Water. Collect 
different shaped pebbles from the bed of a stream 
or from the sea beach and arrange them ina series 
from angular to the rounded pebble. The forma- 
tion of beach sand. 

2. Transportation and Deposition of Material by 
Water. Study the action of waves on the beach, 
water in the streams, and the condition of gutters 
after a heavy rain. Notice the layers in which 
deposition takes place. Experiment: Drop some 
Observe 
the order in which the different materials settle. 
Layers of different kinds. 

3. Solution of Material by Water. Some of the 
materials in the rocks are dissolved by both fresh 
and salt water. 

4. The Effect of Freezing Water, Ice. The 
formation of cracks in rocks. 

5. The Mechanical Erosion by Wind. Find 
pieces of glass and rocks that have been scratched 
by wind-blown sand. 

(b) Chemical Agencies and Their Work. 

1. Oxidation in air. 

Find examples of rusting, iron rust. 

2. Oxidation and other changes on the mate- 
me rocks by the action of water to help form 
cracks. 


Coral limestones, shell 


SOILS AND MOISTURE. 


Some soils hold more moisture than others. 

Experiments with different soils and water in 
glasses. 

The kinds of soils with their relative power to 
imbibe moisture— gravel, sand, clay, loam, humus. 

Gravel holds the least and humus the most mois- 
ture. 

THE POSITION OF SOIL. 


A hill.—Examine a vertical section of a hill for 
the following things: Notice, 
. The general arrangement of the material. 
The number of layers from top to bottom. 
Name material of each layer. 
. The soil and subsoil. 
. Position of each layer; horizontal or inclined. 
. Relative thickness of the layers. 
. The colors of the layers. 

Make a diagram of the section and mark beside 
each layer the name of the material and the thick- 
ness of the layer. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL DEPENDS UPON 


1. The texture. 

2. The amount of moisture. 

3. The amount of plant food. 

4, The temperature. 

.See Cornell Nature Study Quarterly No. 2. 
When the texture is right the soil is fine, loose 
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and friable. Experiments. Plant seeds in lumpy 
soil, in puddled soil, and in soil having good tex- 
ture. 

Experiment with seeds in soil too dry, too wet, 
and in proper condition. 


CHARACTERISTICS OP GOOD GARDEN SOIL. 


A Good Garden Soil. 

1. Must be quick. When it contains little clay, 
it dries early in the spring and comes into work- 
able condition soon after each rain. 

‘ o. Must berich: contain plenty of available plant 
ood. 

3. Must be easy to keep in good tilth. 

is Must respond quickly to Sertihiaing mate- 
rials. 

A sandy loam is best. 

A sandy soil treated by, 

1. Good tillage. 

2. Incorporation of plant-fiber. 

, 3. Addition of plant food; becomes a sandy 
oam. 

Objections to clay are that it is wet, cold, can- 
not be worked wet or dry, much labor is neces- 
sary, and the season when available is short. Good 
for fruit growing. 


Talks on the Preparation of the Ground. 
Includes tillage and fertilization of the ground. 
TILLAGE. 


Is very important and has two objects: 

1. To prepare the soil to receive the crop. 

2. To maintain the soil in good condition for the 
growth of the crop. 

I. Tillage of preparation: plowing, harrowing, 
and raking. 

Object: to break and pulverize the land. 

1. Plowing, breaking the land. 

(a) Manner of plowing: begin with a longitudi- 
nal furrow in middle of garden, and turn earth 
toward middle of garden. 

(b). Depth of furrow: 6 in. for ordinary gar- 
ders; depends on conditions; land which is hard 
needs to be plowed deep; sandy soil may be plowed 
shallow, and so hold water in the under soil. Land 
for root crops should be plowed deep, about 8 in., 
more or less. 

(c) Distance between furrows: about 12 or 14 
inches. 

(d) age on land: breaks it. 

(e) The plow. 

1. Its parts: handles, beam, moldboard, share, 
point, colter, wheel, landslide. 

2. Its use: two men and a horse. 

f. The time for plowing: In the fall or spring. 

Object of fall plowing: 

To make the land earlier in the spring. 

To be forehanded with the work. 

To improve the physical character of the soil. 

2. Harrowing, pulverizing the land. 

Use of harrow. 

Raking: use and manner. 

3. Addition of humus or vegetable material. 

Land is improved by adding fiber which is se- 
cured by plowing under any kind of vegetation, 
as rye, clover, manure, refuse of garden or peat. 

Object: improves land. 

(a) By making it loose, open, porous, and en- 
ables it to hold moisture. 

(b) By preventing cementing of clay soils. 

(c) By decreasing the heat of the surface soil 
in summer. 

(d) By increasing the amount of plant food. 

4, A variety in tillage in successive years is 
good. A rotation of crops-causes this. 

A rotation of crops is good because, 

(a) It gives different treatments to the land. 
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(b) No one element of plant food is exhausted. 

(c) One crop leaves the land in good physical 
condition for another. 

(d) It incorporates humus. 

(e) It destroys pests, fungous diseases, and 
weeds. 

(f) It economizes labor. 

(g) Digested plant food is sometimes added in 
the case of green crops. 


FERTILIZATION OF THE LAND; THE ADDITION OF 
PLANT FOOD OR HUMUS. 


1. Kinds of fertilizers: horse, cow, sheep, pig, 
and hen manure, seaweed, composts; commercial 
fertilizers: guano, bone dust, wood ashes; ete. 

Horse manure is most valuable, worth one-quar- 
ter more than cow or hog, used as pulverizer. 
Should be composted to prevent overheating. Good 
for physical condition of land. Should be spread 
on ground three inches thick and plowed or har- 
rowed in. Is loose and light. 

Hen manure is one of therichest. Heats readily, 
must be used sparingly. Valuable for early crops. 

Cow and swine manure.are rather slow in action, 
excellent for late crops. 

Sheep manure is very concentrated manure 
which heats readily. It is one of the best forms 
of manure. 

Composts. Composting consists in piling the 
various materials together in long, low, flat-topped 
piles, which may catch and retain the rainfall, and 
then forking them over two or more times during 
the season. Plant-fiber should be thoroly decom- 
posed and its plant food is quickly available. 

Seaweed. Used especially near coast. Isagood 
fertilizer when decomposed. Salt contained in it 
not sufficient to do any harm, 

Wood ashes contain plant food in one of the best 
forms. 
we Best Kinds of Fertilizers and the Amounts to 

se. 

Depends on 

(a) The earliness and quickness with which the 
crop is to be obtained. 

(b) The intensity of the operations of the former. 

(c) The character of the land as regards tilth 
and texture. 

(d) The character of the land as regards rich- 
ness in plant food. 

(e) The kind of crop to be raised. 

(f) Examples in arithmetic. 

3. Time to Fertilize Depends on 

(a) When it is needed by the plant. 

(b) The kind of fertilizer used. 

(ec) The soil. 

(d) The kind of. plant. 

(e) The'season of normal rainfall. 

Usually the best time is in the spring, scatter- 
ing it on the surface and harrowing it in. 

4. How to Apply Fertilizers. 

Fertilizers may be applied in one of two ways, 
either 

(a) Broadcast, or 

(b) In the hill. 

Both are right depending upon the object to be 
accomplished. Spreading broadcast enriches the 
land generally and supplies plant food thruout the 
season. Applying the fertilizer in hill starts off 
the plant well, and helps it to get a firm hold on 
the soil. Commercial fertilizers are especially well 
adapted for this. 


Preparation of the Ground. 


1. Division of Labor. 

Pupils may work in groups which do different 
work at the same time or each pupil may have a 
garden of hisown. Pupils should have plenty to 
do while in the garden. 
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2. Tools. 

The necessary tools are spades, hoes, rakes, and 
trowels. There should be a place in which the 
tools are kept and after using them they should be 
cleaned and returned to their places. 

3. Manner of working. 


Selection of Seeds. 

1. Good Seeds. Seeds in order to be good must 

(a) Be able to grow. 

(b) Must be pure, with no other kinds of seeds 
intermixed. 

(c) Must be true to name. 

(d) Must have the greatest possible longevity. 

A few of the seeds may be tested in the spring 
before planting to see if they are good. 

2. Kinds of Seeds. Those seeds should be se- 
lected which will grow with little care, will bring 
large returns, and whichillustrate different phases 
of plant life, such as radish, lettuce, early peas, 
beets, sweet corn, cucumbers, onions, beans, tur- 
nips, tomato and potato settings. 

3. Buying Seeds. Itis better to buy directly of the 
large seed growers, especially if there is one near. 

4. Amount of Seeds. It is well to plant plenty 
of seeds to allow for some seeds that will not sprout 
and then to weed out the less hardy seedlings. 
See Bailey. Arithmetic. 


Conditions of Growth. 

The necessity of moisture, warmth, food, light, 
and air for plant life. 

(a) Moisture.—Plants that require little mois- 
ture, as those of the seashore and the deserts. 
Plants that require much moisture as ferns, rushes, 
etc. Plants that live in moist soil. Excursions 
out-of-doors to discover plant colonies, the bog, 
the sandy hill, etc. Experiment with two plants, 
one kept moist and the other dry. 

(b) Warmth.—Plants that live out-of-doors in 
the winter, as trees, grow very little, only the buds 
swell. In spring vegetation starts and grows vig- 
orously allsummer. Experiment with two plants, 
one in warm room and another in the cold. Fore- 
ing of buds in-doors. 

(c) Food.—The food of plants is taken up from 
the soil thru the roots and from the air by the 
leaves. Foods in fertilizers. Experiment with 
two plants,.one supplied with plenty of fertilizer 
and the other with none. 

(d) Light.—The effect of light on plants may be 
shown by watching two similar plants, one kept in 
the dark and the other grown in sunlight. Notice 
the difference in color and strength. 

(e) Air.—The effect of plenty of fresh air may 
be seen by comparing house plants with plants 
grown out-of-doors. 

Notice the effect of rain on the garden; of a dry 


season. 
Plan of the Garden. 


Things to be considered in a school garden are 

1. The number and age of the children who are 
to have the garden. 

2. The manner of working of the children either 
in groups or separately. 

3. The crops that sell the most readily and bring 
in the largest returns. 

4. The ease and cheapness of cultivation. 

5. The continuous succession of crops. 

6. The maintenance of the productivity of the 
land year after year. 

7. Planting each kind of seed in the part of the 
zarden best adapted to its needs. 

8. Most of the vegetables may be planted in 
long rows to economize labor and expense. 


Laying Out of the Garden. 


1. After the ground is ready for planting measure 
the length and breadth of the entire garden. 
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2. Lay out the main paths. 

38. Measure off the bed for each child, or 

4, The rows where the different seeds are to be 
planted and indicate each with marked stakes. 


Planting the Seed. 


Several things to be remembered. 

I. Manner of planting. 

1. Broadcast in a shallow bed. 

2. In rows or drills, 

3. In hills. 

When each is used and the advantage of each: 

1. Lettuce and radishes may be planted in beds 
to utilize all the land. 

2. Peas and beans, etc., are planted in rows for 
easy cultivation. 

3. Cucumbers are planted in hills to utilize the 
land between the hills for the vines. Corn is 
planted in hills so that the growing stalks will pro- 
tect one another. 

II. Depth of Planting. 

This varies with the size of the seed. Large 
seeds like beans and corn need to be planted deeper 
than the small seed like lettuce that are merely 
covered and pressed down. See under each seed 
in Bailey’s ‘‘ Principles of Vegetable Gardening.’’ 


Study of the Germination of Various Seeds, 

Study the development of several large seeds. 

1. The Dried Seed, as the bean, corn, radish, etc. 

Notice the shape, surface, color, size, markings, 
and hilum or attachment to the stem. 

2. The Soaked Seed. Study the seed after it 
has soaked a day in water. 

Find the outer, the inner coat, and the kernel. 
In the kernel find the embryo and albumen when 
present. In the embryo find the young stem or 
calicle, the young bud or plumule, and the seed 
leaves or cotyledons. 

3. The Sprouted Seed. Study the seed after it 
has laid between two layers of moist cotton batting 
for three or four days. Notice 

(a) Which part starts to grow first? 

(b) In what direction? Why? 

(c) Where are the cotyledons? 

(d) What is their color, size, shape, and use? 

4, A Very Young Seedling from the Ground or 
Sawdust. Notice 

(a) What has become of the coats? 

(b) How have the cotyledons changed? 

(c) How much has the plumule grown? 

(d) How much have the roots and stem grown? 

5. A Large Seedling. Study an older seedling 
and compare with the younger plant. Notice the 
changes that have taken place in the cotyledons, 
root, stem, and the true leaves. 

6. Notice any peculiarity in the development of 
any seed—as the wedge on the squash, the loop of 
the onion, etc: 

7. The Potato. 

(a) A tuber or underground stem. Why? 

(b) The eyes contain buds. Start a potato in a 
glass of water. The source of food. 

(c) Making the cuttings. 

(d) Planting the cuttings. 

(e) Growth of the plant. 

(f) Formation of new potatoes. 

(g) Change in old setting. 

(h) The potato bug. 


Care of Young Seedlings and the Garden. 


1. Tillage; raking or hoeing saves the moisture 
and helps to make the plant food available. When 
the soil becomes hard and encrusted loosen it; how 
often? 

2. Thinning. When the young seedlings are 
near together, pull the weakly ones and leave the 
hardy plants; the distance between the plants de- 
pends on the size of the plant. 
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3. Transplanting. See Bailey. 

In order to have transplanting successful - 

(a) The plants should be well grown and hardy. 

(b) The land should be in good condition. 

(c) The best time is just before a rain and on a 
cool and cloudy day: 

(d) The plants may be watered and protected 
from the sun. 

(e) Set the plants deep, even to the seed leaves. 

(f) A third of the tops may be cut off to hinder 
evaporation. 

4, Weeding. Think of prevention of weeds 
rather than pulling weeds. 

‘a) Practice rotation of crops. 

(b) Change the method of tillage. 

(c) Harrow the land frequently. 

(d) Pull out stray weeds. 

(e) Clean the land as soon as crop is harvested. 

(f) Use clean seed. 

(gz) Do not let the weeds go to seed along roads, 
in waste places, and in fields. 

(h) Avoid raw stable manure and use commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

5. Insects and Fungi. 

The liability to attacks of insects and fungi may 
be lessened by 

(a) Rotation in crops and methods of tillage. 

(b) Discontinue growing the crop on which in- 
sect lives. 

(c) Have strong plants. 

(d) Destroy plants seriously affected. 

(e) Insects and fungi may be killed by spraying. 

6. Insecticides. 

The poison used to kill insects is usually applied 
in water by spraying. 

(a) Spraying should be done as soon as the in- 
sect appears. 

b) Spraying should be thoro. 

c) The kind of insecticide depends upon the 
kind of plant. See Bailey. 

Study of Seedlings Out-of- doors. 

Notice 

1. How large the seedlings have grown. 

2. Find where the largest plan's are. 

3. What makes some plants larger than others? 

4, Any marked change—as appearance of leaves, 
blossoms, or fruit. 


Correlation With Other Work. 

1. A diary may be kept which shall contain a 
record of the work for each day thruout the season. 
Special care should be taken to have the writing 
good and the language correct. 

2. Complete sets of drawings in water colors 
showing the development of several seeds should 
be made. 

3. Good descriptions may be written on many 
subjects as reviews or summaries. 

4, Examples in arithmetic may be given under 
the different headings, as— 

(a) Theamount of peat or loam necessary ¢in car- 
loads and tons) to cover the garden a certain depth. 

(b) The amount of fertilizers of different kinds 
necessary. The amount necessary to be scattered 
broadcast or to be applied in the hill. 

(c) The amount of different seeds necessary to 
plant the garden. 

_ (d) The measurements of the garden and draw- 
ing to scale. 

(e) Height of tree by length of its shadow. 

(f) Lumber for fence and stakes. 

(g) Amount of insecticide necessary to spray 
plants. 

(h) Area of the garden in different units. 

(i) Amount of peas that could be raised on the 
entire garden. Amount of beans, corn, cabbage, 
etc. Which would pay best? 


5. Birds seen in the garden. 6. Reading. 
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The Connecticut Teachers’ League. 


Committee Work. 

At the meeting of the League held last October, 

three committees were appointed, viz., a Research 
Committee, a Committee on Professional Reading, 
and a Committee on Lecture Courses. 
. The Research Committee was to gain definite 
Information concerning existing opportunities 
which are available for Connecticut teachers, 
tending to growth professionally, or in the direc- 
tion of broader scholarship. This committee has 
prepared a detailed and serviceable report with 
regard to summer schools such as are maintained 
at Harvard university, Columbia university, and 
this year will be in session at Yale university; 
opportunities for summer study such as are offered 
at the Hyannis normal school, at Marthas Vine- 
yard, Storrs Agricultural college, and other places; 
correspondence classes, as illustrated by the cor- 
respondence departments of the Willimantic nor- 
mal school, Chicago university, and other institu- 
tions. With regard to these and other ‘‘open 
doors’’ of. advancement, the committee has col- 
lected useful information. 

The Committee on Professional Reading has pre- 
pared a carefully selected list of books on peda- 
gogical subjects, forming an excellent course of 
prescribed and elective professional reading to 
cover a period of two years. This work is espe- 
cially desirable for those teachers in isolated dis- 
tricts who would weleome an opportunity to ad- 
vance, but would find it inconvenient, if not 
impossible, to connect with any of the centers 
which might be formed in the larger places. 

The Committee on Lecture Courses has made 
investigations along three lines, which are indi- 
cated under the following topics:—Lecture courses, 
normal extension courses and supervision or insti- 
tute work. 

The committee has gathered information con- 
cerning the extension work conducted by several 
universities and also that of the ‘‘ Society for the 
Extension of University Instruction,’’ which has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia. The examina- 
tion has covered,—the character of the work 
offered, expense, credit, method of carrying on 
the work, etc., with a view to making certain 
recommendations to the League as to the desira- 
bility and feasibility of making arrangements for 
Lecture Courses to be given in local centers in 
various parts of the state. 

The normal extension proposition embraces two 
lines of work for which provision might be made 
in connection with one or more of the normal 
schools of the state; viz.,—professional study, 
under the direction of the normal faculty, during 
the academic year; and courses at the normal 
school during the summer months. 

Either of these lines of work, or both, could be 
pursued by teachers without giving up their posi- 
tions, and accompanied as they would be, probably, 
with suitable recognition, might be appreciated by 
ambitious teachers of limited means. 

This committee has also outlined a plan of super- 
vision, which proposes the employment of a super- 
visor of ability and practical experience, whose 
time and service would be devoted to the interests 
of those teachers in isolated and thinly populated 
communities who need the encouragement and aid 
of a competent supervisor. 

Advancement made by individual teachers, 
under this expert supervision, would probably re- 
ceive due recognition of some kind, which would 
be an incentive to earnest effort for improvement. 

These committees have been in communication 
with Secretary Hine, of the state board of educa- 
tion, who has shown much sympathy with the 
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plans proposed, and has promised the co-operation 
and support of the state in several ways, should 
the suggestions of the committees be adopted by 


the League. 


Constitution of the League. 
ARTICLE I. 


The name of this organization shall be The Con- 
necticut Teachers’ League. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECT. 


The objects of this League shall be: first, to im- 
prove the character of education thruout Connecti- 
cut by stimulating the teachers of the schools and 
all intending to teach to attain higher standards 
of scholarship and professional training; second, 
to encourage the employment of teachers and 
school supervisors of broad education and thoro 
preparation; third, to co-operate with other educa- 
tional agencies of the state. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Membership shall consist of women 
actively engaged in successful teaching or school 
supervision who are normal graduates or college 
graduates of four years’ experience in teaching, 
or other teachers and supervisors of at least eight 
years’ experience. 

The chief qualifications for membership shall be 
the possession of professional ability and spirit, 
and willingness to work for the objects of the 
League. 

Section 2. For convenience in working, the 
members of the State League in each county shall 
be considered a Local branch in that county. The 
chairman of this branch shall be the county di- 
rector of the League. 

Section 3. Names of candidates for member- 
ship must be proposed in writing to the executive 
committee by a membership committee in each 
county, of which the county director shall be 
chairman. The election of such candidates shall 
be deferred at least three months. Three adverse 
votes by the executive committee shall be suffi- 
cient to reject any candidate for membership. 

Section 4. Absence from two consecutive meet- 
ings of the League except for reasons satisfactory 
to the executive committee shall be considered 
equivalent to resignation. 

Removal from the state shall be equivalent to 
resignation. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Section 1. The officers of this League shall be 
a president, two vice-presidents, secretary, and 
treasurer, whose term of service shall be two 
years. 

Section 2. There shall be eight directors, one 
from each county. Theoriginal board of directors 
shall be divided by lot into four classes so that 
two directors shall retire each year. Thereafter, 
their term of office shall be four years. 

Section 3. Thedirectors with the officers named 
in Section 1 shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 4. The president of the League shall 
be chairman of the executive committee. 

Section 5. The executive committee shall have 
power to appoint committees and direct all busi- 
ness of the League. 

Section 6. A nominating committee of three 
shall be chosen annually by the executive com- 
mittee, whose duty shall be to make nominations 
to the League for the election of officers, directors, 
and-delegates to the Connecticut Woman’s Coun- 
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cil of Education, such delegates to include the 
executive committee of the League. 


ARTICLE V. SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Special committees may be appointed by the 
executive committee for any specific work. In 
the selection of special committees, non-members 
of the League and non-residents of the state shall 
be eligible for appointments. 


ARTICLE VI. QUORUM. 


Section1. A quorum of the League shall con- 
sist of two-fifths of its active members. 

Section 2. A quorum of the executive com- 
mittee shall consist of seven members. 


ARTICLE VII. MEETINGS. 


Section 1. A meeting of this League shall be 
held in October at the time and place of annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. At 
this meeting necessary officers and directors shall 
be elected, and delegates to the Connecticut 
Woman’s Council of Education shall be elected. 

Section 2. A meeting shall be heldin the spring 
at such time and place as the executive committee 
shall name. 

No money shall be expended except by order of 
the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. DUES. 


Assessments not exceeding one dollar per year 
shall be made as occasion requires. 


ARTICLE IX. AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting of the League by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, when notice of such amend- 
ments has been given in some previous meeting, 
or without previous notice if the amendment has 
been proposed and approved by the executive 
committee. 


BPN 


Social Instruction at Harvard. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, has been 
for twenty-five years the head and front of social 
instruction in that institution. Professor Peabody’s 
courses have always been eagerly attended by 
divinity students and others who felt that social 
conditions ought to be improved, and that they 
ought to learn just what their duty was toward 
their fellowmen. 

Educators all over the world have long recog- 
nized Professor Peabody’s ability, and this recog- 
nition has culminated in an invitation from the 
University of Berlin to deliver a series of lectures 
next year on ‘‘ The Ethics of the Social Question.’’ 

Another and equally gratifying appreciation of 
the work done in social ethics at Harvard is the 
receipt of a gift of $100,000 for Harvard’s ‘‘ Mu- 
seum of Social Ethics.’’ The donor presents this 
sum anonymously. It is reported that he is a 
gentleman living some distance from Boston, and 
not a Harvard man. It is further intimated that 
he gave the money as a voluntary contribution, 
and with a strong belief in the view of social 
questions taught by Professor Peabody—namely, 
“‘that the conception of the ethical duty of the 
individual toward society as the hope and promise 
of social betterment. ”’ 

The “ Museum of Social Ethics ”’ is to be located 
in Emerson Hall, the new philosophical building. All 
of the second floor will be devoted to the sociolog- 
ical museum, library, andlecture-rooms. An effort 
will be made to form a large collection of charts, 
diagrams, models, and a variety of material so 
that the student may obtain a practical idea of the 
methods for social improvement now in vogue. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





In 1871 the salary of the principals of the gram- 
mar schools of Providence, R. I., was placed at 
$2,000. Since that time there has been no in- 
crease. Almost every other employe of the city 
has had a substantial advance in salary during 
this period of thirty-four years. 


Distribution of Carnegie Fund for Teachers. 


According to the estimate of Mr. Vanderlip and 
President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institu- 
tion of Technology, 3,900 professors in ninety- 
three institutions will eventually be benefited by 
the $10,000,000 gift from Mr. Carnegie. At the 
present time these professors each receive about 
$2,000 as a yearly salary. It is Mr. Carnegie’s 
wish that the fund shall supply half-pay pensions, 
but they must not exceed $2,400. 

It is certainly gratifying to note that the teach- 
ing profession is half a million dollars richer each 
year, and if annually distributed, would add $128 
to the salaries of 3,900 teachers. 


South Dakota and Salaries. 


In a paper read before the Northern district 
meeting at Andover, S. D., and published in the 
South Dakota Educator, Supt. Edna M. Benster, 
of Potter county, made a vigorous plea in behalf 
of an increase in teachers’ salaries. 

In a portion of her paper Superintendent Ben- 
ster quotes from the report of the wage commit- 
tee of the South Dakota Educational Association, 
as follows: ‘‘ Doctors, $2,278.55. Lawyers, $1,982.- 


82. Clerks and accountants, $1,105.72. Minis- 
ters, $1,016.77. Mechanics, $800.78. Teachers, 
$413.47. 


The teachers used in getting this average of 
$413.47 a year, or about $45 a month—represents 
college graduates, normal graduates, high school 
graduates, and non-graduates.”’ 

The above salaries are of experienced laborers 
in each field, beginning in the sixth year of their 
service. 


Remuneration of Teachers in Ireland. 


The National Teacher, are Irish educational 
journal, reports the speech recently delivered be- 
fore the thirty-eighth annual congress of the Irish 
national teachers organization, by the president, 
Mr. John Nealon. 

During his remarks Mr. Nealon entered a vig- 
rious protest against the inadequacy of the Irish 
school teachers’ remuneration. 

‘*Even,’’ he said, ‘‘if our school-buildings were 
of the palatial character which obtains in Great 
Britain, if appliances, heating, sanitation, were all 
that could be desired, unless the teacher be a man 
or a woman of high individual character and con- 
siderable mental powers, the whole system is doom- 
ed to failure. No matter what codes you elaborate, 
or what inspectorial staffs you employ, the teacher 
must ever remain the factor which gives life, en- 
ergy, and motion to the whole machinery.”’ 

“The present initial salaries,’’ he continued 
these worthy teachers are entirely too low. It is 
monstrous to expect that young men and women 
could maintain themselves in that position of re- 
spectability which their calling demands on the 
paltry sums of $220 to $280 per year. I protest 
against this, not only in the interests of our young 
teachers, but far more because it brings discredit 
be the profession to which I have honor to be- 
ong. 


“Tf Irish popular education is ever to occupy the 
position when it will become an active living force 
making for the future welfare of our country, the 
treatment of the teacher in this matter of remun- 
eration must undergo a radical change. If the 
country wants good teachers they must be liberally 
treated; and parsimony and cheese-paring must 
give way toa more enlightened conception of what 
is due to the men and women who are engaged in 
the great noble work of educating the children of 
the nation. The annual addition to the teacher’s in- 
come should be so substantial as to enable him at 
thirty years of age to maintain a wife and family 
in a respectable social position; and,before forty, 
if he be a man of high professional ability, it should 
be possible for him to enjoy the maximun income 
of the service. 

The average income of the principal of a school 
in Scotland is $880; in England,$755,and in Ireland 
$500. Surely under such circumstances, Mr Nealon 
is justified in his protest. 


Salaries in New Zealand. 


The annual report of the board of education of 
New Zealand contains the following table of the 
minimum earnings of the various occupations of 
the community. 

Weekly wages of tradesmen and artisans, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents: 


Year Grocer Carpenter Butcher bricklayer Painter Hairdresser Teacher 


1 2.50 1,25 2.50 2.50 1.56 1.25 1.93 
2 3.75 2.50 3,05 3.75 2.50 2.50 2.81 
3 5.00 3.75 4.31 5.00 3.75 3.75 3.79 
4 6.25 5.00 5.56 7.50 5.00 5.00 4.77 
5 7.50 6.25 8.75 6.25 7.50 3.79 
Qualified workmen minimum: 

11.25 15.00 12.75 16.50 18.75 12.00 $300 = 

‘ to 5.76 at 

17.50 10 pupils 

to $550 at 

20 pupils 


A Plea for the Professor’s Wife. 


William C. Lawton, of Brooklyn, has added a 
worthy contribution to the discussion on a fund for 
college professors. Referring to Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift in a letter to the Nation, he admits that the 
professor is the ‘‘ chief hero on the stage, but not 
the real sufferer in his long,serene career of honor- 
able poverty. 

He is not supposed to be aware, even, that his 
food is plain, his shelter humble, his life monoton- 
ous. He has at least one decent suit for public oc- 
easions. The precious books which only he would 
open he can usually order for the college library, 
and even keep them, a year at a time,on his study 
table. But real self-effacement, silent deprivation, 
painful economy, are the lot of his wife. Surely, 
every one whois left a widow after her silver wed- 
ding-day, at any rate, has earned the half, if not 
the whole, of the modest old-age pension her man 
would have shared with her. She can hardly hope 
that any prosperous generous soul among the old 
students will remember her, whom they barely 
have seen. Even her mental resources for self- 
companionship in solitary age have been largely 
sacrificed in homely devotion. 

We believe nearly every professor,if compelled to 
choose, would say: ‘Make it certain that my wife, 
rather than I, will be a helpmate, not a burden,-if 
either must sit lonely, in old age, at the hearth- 
side of a grandchild, or among stranger folk still. 
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The School Journal, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 








Week ending June 10, 1905. 








One great trouble with present elementary 
school curricula is lack of organization. There is 
no generally accepted standard for determining 
relative value in studies and lesson topics. Ac- 
cordingly each subject stands out as a separate 
something. Correlation under such conditions is 
very unsatisfactory. One tangible central idea, or 
two or three precisely stated leading principles for 
the guidance of teachers in the choice arrange- 
ment and teaching of the numerous topics in the 
program, would bring order into the present chaos. 
Here pedagogical ingenuity may well apply itself 
and transform the curriculum into a living organ- 
ism. This is not the whole solution, but it is a 
most important matter to settle. 


THE SCHOOL —_— is indebted to Dr. L. R. 
Klemm, of the United States Bureau of Education 
for the following interesting statistics concerning 
the proportion of women to men in the European 
school service: 


Men Women. 
Austria 72% 28% 
Hunga 81.57 18.54 
Switzer and 647 364 
Germany 842° 16% > 
England ao Wales 28.5% 71.5% 
Scotiand 36.42 63.64 
Ireland 46.25 53.8% 
Denmark 71.4% 28.62 
Sweden 657 35% 
Norway (cities) 30.7% 69.32 
oe (country) 75.6% 24.4% 
Finland (cities) 26.67 73.4% 
3 (country) 607 40% 
Russia 63.4% 36.67 
France 53.3% 46.72 
Italy 37% 63% 
Portugal 11.8% 88.2% 


United States Cities of 
100,000 inhabitants 
and over 


7.7% 92.3% 





L Isn’t it about time for Chicago university to in- 


vite Bernard Shaw to achair of English litera- 
ture? 





The California, Pa., State Normal school, near 
Pittsburg, is to be congratulated on securing Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry as a member of its faculty. 
He was elected professor of pedagogy on June 7, 
and has accepted. This will not interfere with his 
work on the revision of his books nor with his in- 
stitute engagements. While his connection with 
the school and his residence there will begin in 
September, his regular work as an instructor will 
not begin until Aprill. The California Normal 
school has been for many years under the direction 
of Dr. Theo. B. Moss. It is located in a section of 
Pennsylvania in which unusual educational activ- 
ity prevails. The public school leaders of the 
Pittsburg district are progressive and well organ- 
ized. Among the foremost of these leaders is 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny county, 
whose salary was last month raised from $5,000 to 
$8,000 per year, in order that with the increase of 
salary a deputy superintendent might be provided. 
C. E. Dickey, a graduate of the California normal 
school, was appointed deputy. 

r. McMurry’s going to California ought to be 
of considerable benefit not only to the Normal 
school, but also to the entire southwestern part of 
the state, whose educational and commercial inter- 
ests center in Pittsburg. 
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Teachers’ Wage Law Violated. 


Attorney-General Miller, of Indiana, has set off 
a bomb among the stingy school trustees of that 
state. In a recent opinion the attorney-general 
declared that hundreds of teachers thruout the 
state were being underpaid according to the mini- 
mum wage law of 1903. State Supt. Fassett A. 
Cotton has sent letters to the county superinten- 
dents, calling their attention to the decision, and 
urging them to notify the township trustees of the 
opinion of the attorney-general. In this letter he 
points out to the superintendents that the attor- 
ney-general holds the law to be constitutional and 
that any contract that the teacher made with the 
trustee or school board, in violation of this mini- 
mum law is invalid. This means, in effect, that 
any of the hundreds of teachers over the state who 
have been forced to make contracts with their 
trustees for a salary lower than the law would give 
them will have the right to recover the differ- 
ence. 

The law which Attorney-General Miller holds 
constitutional provides for a certain minimum 
wage below which no teacher can be paid. For 
the first year’s work the teacher is to receive as a 
daily wage an amount equal to two and one-fourth 
times the amount represented in cents by the grade 
made at the examination for teacher’s license. 
For the second and third year’s work the teacher 
is to receive a daily wage equal to at least two and 
one-half times the grade. For the fourth and all 
succeeding years of service as a teacher the mul- 
tiple was to be two and three-fourths times, the 
average made. 


That this law has been openly violated in hun- 
dreds of instances thruout the state has been a 
matter of common knowledge and, according to 
Mr. Cotton, salaries as low as $30 a month have 
been paid teachers, whereas the minimum under 
the law, depending, of course, upon the average 
made at the examination, would necessarily be 
higher than that. This has been done not only in 
the rural communities, but even in some of the 
larger cities, where first-year teachers have been 
= at a salary below the minimum as fixed by 
aw. 


State Superintendent Cotton is indignant at the 
manner in which the teachers have been deprived 
of their just dues. He declares that the teachers 
who have been thus dealt with should take imme- 
diate steps to get the back salaries, and he will 
stand by any teacher who will bring a suit under 
the law. 

In speaking of the decision Superintendent Cot- 
ton said: ‘‘This decision corrects one of the great- 
est evils in our school system. There are hundreds 
of teachers in the state that are not receiving the 
money that is due them, and this will enable them 
to get their rights.” 

It seems that the trustees of the various schools 
have resorted toa trick to savea little money. 
The trick is worked something like this: A teacher 
applies for a school after taking an examinatior 
and receiving an average, for example, that would 
entitle her to a monthly salary of $40, under the 
law of 1903. The trustee of the school, hoping to 
appear great in the eyes of his fellow-men, crafti- 
ly tells the aspiring teacher that he can get anoth- 
er instructor, just as intelligent, for $38 a month. 
The teacher, if she needs the school, which she 
probably does, must bow to the crafty trustee and 
take the school ata lower salary. Hundreds of 
teachers thruout the state have done this, and 
have dealt patiently and justly with the backward 
children of the men who tried to gain public ap- 
proval at the expense of the teachers. 
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Gifts to Education. 


The Hillhouse estate, consisting of thirty acres, 
at New Haven, Conn., is to be purchased by the 
alumni and presented to Yale university. ‘ The es- 
tate will probably cost $500,000, and it will consti- 
tute the most important gift that has come to Yale 
in half acentury. It will be used as a park, and 
in the future may become a botanical garden. 

A former graduate of Harvard has given $10,000 

to Yale for the purpose of cementing the good 
feeling between the two universities. The cor- 
poration has decided that the best way to do this 
is by inviting lecturers from Harvard to speak at 
Yale. President Eliot will be the first lecturer. 

Mrs. Mary S. Cobb recently presented Smith 
college with the John Storer Cobb property. This 
is a beautiful estate. The premises will be fitted 
- out for the exclusive use of students run down 
from overwork or convalescent from the other 
hospitals. 

One of the last acts performed by Mrs. Stanford 
before she sailed for Honolulu on that fatal trip, 
was to make provision for the new library build- 
ing at Stanford university. The fund, estimated 
at $1,000,000, will permit the purchase of 30,000 
books each year. The money will be raised by 
the sale of Mrs. Stanford’s jewels. This large 
fund will give Stanford one of the great university 
libraries of the country. 

The late Mrs. Henry Whitman left $100,000 to 
Radcliffe college. This amount is unrestricted. 
An additional $10,000 was given to be used for 
two scholarships of $5,000 each. 

The friends of Lincoln Memorial university, sit- 
uated in the Cumberland mountains, are rejoicing 
over the culmination of their efforts to raise $20,- 
000. This sum was needed to secure the gift of a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 

The family of Cyrus H. McCormick has given 
$1,000,000 to further the work of McCormick 
Theological seminary, at Chicago. Rev. James G. 
K. McClure was recently elected president of the 
institution. 

Father Collins, president of St. John university, 
New York, has announced a gift in the form of a 
new $100,000 dormitory, from the Alumni associa- 
tion. 

Jacob H. Schiff has endowed a chair of social 
work in Columbia university with $100,000. 

The late James C. Carter, of New York, be- 
queathed $200,000 to Harvard. This will do much 
to encourage the strenuous efforts that are now 
being made to raise the salary endowment fund 
to $2,500,000 before the coming commencement. 
The obj ect is to raise the present totally inadequate 
amount available for the salaries of the teaching 
staff of the college. President Roosevelt is on the 
committee organized for this purpose. 

‘The position of Harvard to-day among the 
American universities,’’ says the appeal, ‘‘is due 
not so much to its age, traditions, or able adminis- 
tration, as to its noble line of teachers.’’ It is 
also pointed out that the total amount paid for sal- 
aries at Harvard is $487,821, and the average per 
capita allowance for the staff of 279 teachers is 
only $1,570. 

Dr. Henry C. Shurtleff has presented the mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania with a 
number of gifts relating to Japanese and other 
Oriental architecture. 

At the inauguration of Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 
as thenew president of the University of Virginia, 
an announcement was made to the effect that 
$713,000 had been raised toward the endowment 

fund, $500,000 having been the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. 
In spite of the fact that Mr. Carnegie is abroad 
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for the summer, his list of benefactions continues 
to grow. Hope college, Mich., is celebrating a 
gift of $20,000 for a gymnasium and auditorium. 
Radcliffe college, may have a $75,000 library, if 
she raises a like sum for its endowment. Welles- 
ley has an offer of $125,000 for a library under the 
same conditions. The sum of $10,000 to meet this 
condition has been raised. No such conditions, 
however, are attached to the $975,000 gift from 
Mr. Carnegie for the purpose of erecting a build- 
ing for the Associated Societies of Engineers of 
New York. The structure will be fifteen stories 
high, and is to be very beautiful in design. At- 
tached to the main building will be a thirteen- 
story club-house, erected at an additional cost of 
$375,000. This is also part of the Carnegie gift to 
the engineers. 


Negro Problem and Education. 


In a recent symposium on the ever-present ne- 
gro problem, conducted by the New York Herald, 
Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
declared that wise tolerance and education can 
solve the question; everything else will fail. 

‘‘We have facts to prove the worth of these 
measures,’’ contends the bishop. The work of 
our church in the South has brought to the surface 
some remarkable arguments in favor of the adop- 
tion of this attitude toward the colored race. We 
have educated in our Methodist schools in the 
Southern states some 15,000 to 20,000 regro 
young men, and the most rigid investigation fails 
to find among these graduates a single instance 
of guilt of the specific crime which has become the 
chief weapon of argument against the education 
of the negro; nor have our young men students 
been implicated in other and lesser crimes, so far 
as we are able to discover, to any greater extent 
than young white men of similar education and 
enlightenment. 

‘Regarding our girls’ schools, we have an even 
brighter record. It is only too often and too in- 
sistently charged that the colored woman is essen- 
tially immoral—as much so as her father and 
brothers are assumed to be. We have had some- 
thing more than 5,000 girls, both of mixed blood 
and pure African, pass thru our schools and col- 
leges in the South, and of that 5,000 and odd num- 
ber we have yet to discover the slightest accusa- 
tion against the morality and uprightness of their 
characters. So far as the observation and reports 
of our teachers and missionaries go—and they go 
into the matter exhaustively—it would appear that 
the young negro girl, under proper training and 
environment, is capable of the highest degree of 
Christian feeling, and that she embodies in her life 
and conduct all of our Aryan conception of im- 
maculate virtue and perfect chastity. 

“‘The objection may be raised that while this 
may be true of 5,000 girls or of 15,000 or 20,000 
young men in our Methodist schools, that while 
other churches and religious societies may present 
equally large numbers of such shining examples, 
it does not follow that the negro as a race is capa- 
ble of any great degree of development. And 
yet why not? Itis true that we have 9,000,000 
colored people, and it is equally true that the great 
majority of them are sunk in depths of ignorance, 
often of immorality. 

“Indeed, it must be admitted that a few edu- 
cated, moral, law-abiding thousands or tens of 
thousands is not a great amount of leaven for such 
a colossal‘ mass of ignorance, vice, and supersti- 
tion, but we must remember that in that very fact 
lies our greatest hope for the solution of the prob- 
lem. For no man will deny the truth and wisdom 
of the axiom that what man has done man may do. 
So, too, what the colored man has done, the colored 
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man may do. He has thus far in individual instances 
done much forhimself; how muchitis difficult for us 
to realize. There is no reason todoubt that he will 
continue to improve. With what degree of success 
and with what rapidity? That depends entirely 
upon the attitude which we assume toward him 
and his destiny.”’ 


Underfed School Children. 


Educators in England are still debating the ques- 
tion of feeding school children. At the twentieth 
annual conference of the school attendance officers’ 
national association, held in Bradford, Eng., re- 
cently, Mr. Henry T. Badger read a paper on ‘‘ The 
state maintenance of poor children.’’ 

The Government Chronicle a prominent education- 
al journal published in London, in reporting the 
address, said that Mr. Badger contended that some 
measure should be introduced having for its ob- 
ject the amelioration of the condition of tens of 
thousands of poor children who were feeling the 
pinch of hunger in this land of riches and plenty, 
and whose struggle for life was heartrending and 
deplorable, and whose very existence was a blot 
and stain on the fair fame of this so-called Christian 
land, with all its boasted civilizationand advance- 
ment. The problem demanded solution on moral 
as well as on material grounds. The child of 
the poorest had a right to live, and to enjoy life. 
The Education Act of 1870 made it compulsory for 
every child to be sent to school,and therefore any- 
thing which prevented children receiving the full 
benefits of education ought to be removed. 

In regard to the cost of State maintenance, a 
matter which was a stumbling-block to many, he 
held that by producing stronger and healthier be- 
ings the wealth of the Empire—its living assets— 
would be vastly increased. Amongst the poorest 
a great number of the children were nearly always 
in a state of abject poverty, thru no fault of 
their own. To appeal to the public every year, 
and all the year, to supply this want and to ex- 
pect a hearty and generous response was only to 
court disappointment, for there was a limit even 
to public charity. 

To ensure permanency and continuity of effort 
the help should come from the state,part of whose 
duty it should be to maintain the necessitous chil- 
dren of the land. Measures were taken, by the pro- 
vision of milk depots and in other ways, to afford 
help to poor infants, and when the school began 
to make greater demands on the physical and mental 
powers of the child it was essential that the treat- 
ment should be continued if all the advantages ed- 
ucation could give were to beutilized and absorb- 
ed. If the parents could not dothis by reason of 
poverty,was it not the imperative duty of the state 
to give such aid that every child born should have 
at least a chance in the struggle for existence? 
Where parents could pay, a charge of a halfpenny 
or a penny per meal might be imposed. The ques- 
tion was one of the most pressing of the hour,and 
if the nation once realized its moral and material ' 
obligation to feed the children, the desire to deal 
with other pressing reforms would come with ir- 
resistible force. 

Amongst the objections raised to the measure 
advocated was that of cost, but a nation that could, 
without apparent difficulty, find £250,000,00 to 
prosecute a war could easily find the money for 
children’s meals, once it was realized the respon- 
sibility. With regard to the objection that state 
maintenance would lower parental responsibility, 
he asked: ‘‘ What parental responsibility had the 
drunkard?’’ There were hundreds of children in 
industrial schools to whose maintenance the parents 
never contributed a farthing. In many cases par- 
ental responsibility had never been realized, and 
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it could not therefore be lessened; but to leave the 
children Of such parents semi-starved would be dis- 
astrous to their physical and intellectual well-being 
and antagonistic to the interests of the nation. 
Once the nation took on itself the responsibility of 
—e for the children, adequate measures would 
soon be found to deal with such parents. While 
so many children were ill nourished, a great 
deal of the time, money, and energy spent on ed- 
ucation would be wasted. In conclusion, he ap- 
pealed to them, in the interests of humanity, as pa- 
triots who loved their country,as fathers of families 

who never knew the pinch of hunger or the stigma 

of infamy, to think kindly of the little waifs 

and strays who never knew a mother’s love or a 

father’s care. 

In discussing Mr. Badger’s paper, one of his 
collegues thought that seven or eight out of every 
ten cases of unfeeding resulted from extravagence 
and the drinking habits of the parents. Another 
speaker declared that the drink question was not 
the sole cause of underfeeding; high rents and ex- 
tions by landlords had kept the people down. A 
Mr. Pritchard, speaking from long experience of 
poor-law-administration ,unhesitatingly condemned 
any proposal that the problem should be dealt with 
by the guardians. In Mr. Barry’s estimation the 
cause of the problem was economic,resulting from 
a system which led to extreme poverty on the one 
hand and extreme wealth on the other. ; 

In closing the discussion the chairman of the 
conference said that he believed the causes were 
beyond the people’s control. They were demoral- 
ized and driven to drink and other evils on account 
of _ conditions under which they were compelled 
to live. 


The Russian Zemstvo and Public Education. 


A writer in the Swedish monthly, Nordisk Revy 
(Northern Review) of Stockholm some time since 
called attention to the great good done the Rus- 
sian people by the Russian zemstvo. The writer 
says that for forty years the zemstvos have been 
gradually preparing Russia for a _ constitution, 
standing as they do for popular government, In 
spite of many encroachments upon their rights. 
they are more than ever convinced of the import- 
ance of their task. 

In speaking of the work of the zemstvos as out- 
lined by this writer, the American Review of Re- 
views says that the questions which this organiz-- 
ation has to decide to-day concern public education, 
sanitation, hospital and charity work, road and 
bridge building, the regulation of navigation on 
rivers and lakes, the erection and administrat on 
of | cal prisons, agricu'ture, local postal affairs, 
and the most just distribution of the taxes imposed 
by the general government. 

When we realize how far behind Russia is in 
its efforts to educate the masses, any indication 
of progress is not without interest. In referring 
to the zemstvo and public education the same 
writer says: ‘‘ Almost all of the public schools of 
the Empire are administered by the zemstvos. It 
is the duty of the school board chiefly to inspect 
the schools’, to employ and discharge teachers, and 
to close schools which have a ‘dangerous tenden- 
cy.’ In 18380, before the introduction of local 
self-government as exercised by the zemstvos, 
there existed in the entire empire (omitting Po- 
land) 416 high schools and 718 lower-grade public 
schools. Twenty-five years later, thanks to the 
activity of the zemstvos, these figures had been 
increased to 439 and 1,212. In 1856, in the thirty- 


four zemstvo governments, there were 29,420, with 
1,800,900 pupils, or one to every thirty-four in- 
habitants, while in the other thirteen governments 
there were less than one-third of the number of 
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schools and pupils, or one to every sixty-five in- 
habitants. In 1895, the item of public education 
in the zemstvo budget amounted to 9,327,000 
rubles ($4,663,500), or a little over fourteen per 
cent. of the entire budget. ”’ 


OP 
With the Exchanges. 


Proper Clothing for School Boys. 


A head master of one of the oldest schools in Sur- 
rey, the Kingston grammar school, upon assum- 
ing charge recently, addressed a letter to the par- 
ents of his pupils urging the adoption of a more 
rational dress for boys, and the letter has been 
given to the press. This schoolmaster asserts that 
the vest, or waistcoat, is no protection to the 
most vulnerable part of the body,the back, because 
the hinder part of the waistcoat is not of wool or 
a heavy material, while the tightly buttoned vest 
prevents the fullest increase of chest growth. He 
advises the parents to dispense with the waistcoat 
and to clothe their boys in sweaters and flannels; 
in his opinion a blue flannel shirt and flannel collar 
with a red tie would be smart and pleasing. While 
acting as master at Lorretto school, at which the 
boys dressed as suggested and were enabled to take 
active exercise at any time without running the 
risk of taking a chill, he observed that the average 
boy became “larger limbed, broader chested, and 
on the whole more physically fit than the average 
boy at any other public school.’’ Bicycle rides to 
school and the various physical exercises and out- 
door sports result in much perspifation, and if a 
linen or cotton shirt is worn there is constant 
liability to colds. —MARSHALL HALSTEAD, Consul, 
Birmingham, England. 


Educational Progress in China. 


_Altho most of the Chinese doubtless still be- 
lieve that their system of education is far better 
from the standpoint of the higher culture than 
Western training, their sad experience with for- 
eigners in warfare, and the practical evidence of 
the superior power of the foreigners in securing 
many kinds of comforts which even the Chinese 
recognize as beneficial, have led them to see that 
Western learning cannot be ignored. In many of 
the public examinations, therefore, questions in 
foreign learning are introduced; the missionary 
schools thruout the country are well patronized by 
many of the Chinese, even when they have no 
idea of subscribing to Christian doctrines, and 
good technical schools, especially military schools, 
are founded and supported by viceroys in different 
parts of China. This movement, particularly the 
development of technical and military schools, is 
bound to continue, so that within a comparatively 
few years China will possess many schools which 
can give a fair degree of training in Western learn- 
ing, while thousands of the Chinese, of the wealthy 
and official classes, will be sent abroad to get the 
best training which the world affords in the vari- 
ous lines of knowledge which they most desire. 

Some foreign countries are beginning to realize 
the benefits that may accrue to their commerce 
and to their political relations with China from 
this training of Chinese students. In conse- 
quence they are putting forth great efforts to 
secure as many of them as possible. In this com- 
petition for students we are greatly hampered. 

Students can be supported in Belgium or Germany 
much cheaper than in the United States, while in 
Japan, counting transportation, from five to eight 
students can be trained for the cost of one in the 
United States. Some of the Chinese viceroys have 
lamented the fact that they cannot send more of 
their students to the United States on account of 
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the greater cost, altho, other things being equal, 
they prefer the American training.— PROF. JERE- 
MIAH W. JENKS in the Review of Reviews for May. 


Education in Russia. 


From the point of view of education Russia pre- 
sents an extreme variety of conditions. Thereare 
parts of the empire, as Courland, Esthonia, and 
Finland, in which nearly every one can read and 
write. There are other parts, such as Archangel, 
Astrakan, and Bessarabia. in which the proportion 
of the population that can read and write is esti- 
mated at not over two per cent. It is only within 
the last forty years that the Russian government 
has given much practical attention to the matter 
of popular education. 

So far as the mere providing of school accommo- 
dations is concerned a reasonable amount of prog- 
ress has been made in this time, even tho it be 
true that instruction is not yet to be had by more 
than one-third of the 13,000,000 children of school 
age in the empire. The latest official statistics 
show that there are 84,544 public schools in the 
empire, with a teaching force of 172,000, and cost- 
ing more than $25,000,000 annually. 

It has been thought in many quarters, notably 
by the socialists, that the government purposely 
retards the spread of education because it thinks 
that the moment the masses find themselves the 
autocracy will be overthrown. It is impossible to 
determine what measure of truth there is in the 
accusation, but we at least have the word of Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, as minister of the interior, that 
when the present war shall end the government 
expects to set to work energetically to provide a 
broader system of education for the people. And 
the Tzar himself is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Experience 
has shown such important defects in our educa- 
tional system that I believe it is time to correct 
them.’’ However ignorant the peasants of to-day 
may be it certainly cannot be said that they are 
indifferent to education. On the other hand its 
value is deeply appreciated and the parents are 
rare who will not undergo any hardship in order 
that their offspring may learn to read and write. 
The door of opportunity needs only to be opened 
to be entered by thousands who have hitherto been 
beyond its reach.—From “Social and Industrial 
Russia,’’ by FREDERICK AUSTIN OGG in The Chau- 
tauquan for May. 


Punishing the Schoolmaster. 


An English newspaper says that a schoolmaster 
was in the habit of punishing scholars who came 
late to school in the morning by keeping them in 
in the afternoon. One who was five minutes late 
was kept in ten minutes, and so on in proportion. 

One morning it chanced that the schoolmaster 
was half an hour late, and a smart boy among his 
pupils was not slow to remind him of the fact. 

‘I’m very sorry for being late boys, ’’ said the 
schoolmaster, with a twinkle in his eye; ‘‘and, as 
I punish you, it’s only fair that you in turn should 
me; so you will all stay and keep me in for an 
hour this afternoon. ”’ 
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The Busy World. 


A new law regarding the use of bird plumage 
on hats is to go into effect in Missouri on June 16. 
Feathers of a few domestic birds,such as ostriches, 
chickens, and ducks, may be used; of the wild birds 
the list is confined to English sparrows, hawks, 
owls, and crows. A fine of $25, is imposed for 
every offense against this law. 


Violet Light. 


The use of ultra-violet light for microscopic werk 
is anew and important advance in the improve- 
ment of this instrument. Unfortunately, says the 
Boston Transcript, ultra-violet light is not per- 
ceived by the human eye, and is therefore useless 
unless special apparatus can be devised to render it 
visible. 

By the aid of an apparatus,now being manufact- 
ured abroad, the light is used to photograph ob- 
jects. It is in making photographs and studying 
them that the best results are obtained 


Eclipse Observations. 


Prof. E. C. Pickering, of the Harvard observa- 
tory, says that Harvard is not going to send an 
expedition to Africa this year to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun. He does not believe that the 
institution should risk its money upon such haz- 
ardous enterprises. ‘‘ The period of totality,’’ he 
contends, ‘‘is too brief, the time being only three 
minutes on the average, and occasionally less than 
one minute; weather conditions also are so import- 
ant and so capricious, that even a moderate de- 
gree of success hangs upon chance.’’ 

The Lick observatory is to send out three ex- 
peditions this year at the expense of Mr. Crocker, 
a wealthy Californian. Harvard has loaned the 
travelers valuable apparatus. 


Rising of the Great Lakes. 


There is much discussion regarding the mysteri- 
ous increase of water in the great lakes. Acoord- 
ing to scientists the water in Lake Superior is one 
inch higher, and in Lake Ontario three feet higher, 
than ten years ago, Lake Michigan was eighteen 
inches higher last year than in 1894. 

Some suggest that the cause of the increase is 
due to heavier rainfalls. The statistics from the 
weather bureau disapprove this explanation how- 
ever, for during the last ten years the average 
precipitation in the lake region has been much 
lower for each year. 

Several experts, including J. C. Maury, Colum- 
bia college, are of the opinion that there is a tilting 
of the entire lake region toward the Mississippi 
valley. 

At any rate, Professor Henry J. Cox, of the 
United States weather bureau, declares that the 

“problem is a most interesting one to physiog- 
raphers and geologists,as well to meteorologists, 
and it probably willbe the subject of profitable 
discussion and research.”’ 


Cure for Consumptives. 


Consumption among New York tenement house 
dwellers used to mean certain death. The poverty 
of the victims prevented them from seeking milder 
climates or even from giving up except for the 
briefest periods the daily work which brought 
daily bread. Thus the same unfortunate condi- 
tions which had induced the disease cut off every 
chance of cure. But now such patients are suc- 
cessfully treated at the New York Post-Graduate 
School and Hospital without leaving the city or 
ceasing work. They come in twice a day to report 
progress and drink an emulsion of fats, which is 
the only direct medication they receive, the rest 
of the treatment being purely hygienic, consisting 
of the observation of various rules as to sleeping 
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in pure air, eating suitable food and avoiding that 
not rich in tissue-building energy. When the 
patients observe this regimen the results are most 
satisfactory, as a long list of cures amply attests. 
Increase in flesh is a sure indication of returning 
health, and instances are on record of a gain of 
50 per cent. in weight at the end of less than two 


years. Such increases are brought about by a 
generous diet of those kinds of food best fitted to 
build up the system and overcome the results of 
the mal-nutrition which is the principal cause of 
tuberculosis. Since the body must be at once pro- 
vided with the means of meeting the daily wear 
and tear and with those for repairing the ravages 
made by the disease a consumptive patient should 
eat much more food than is required by a person 
in health. This food is divided into two classes— 
the proteids, like milk, cheese, eggs, and meat, 
which build up the tissue, and the fats and carbo- 
hydrates, such as vegetables, starch, and sugar, 
which produce heat or energy. Liberal quantities 
of these various articles, properly administered, 
work the gratifying results previously noticed. 

The benefits of this new system of treating tuber- 
culosis will soon appear among city school children, 
who will no longer present the pale, anemic, and 
emaciated appearance only too familiar to all 
teachers, but will instead grow up strong and red- 
cheeked to become the parents of healthy off- 
spring in whom no trace of the germs of consump- 
tion can be found. 


The World’s Time. 


The following is taken from the Australian Jour- 
nal of Education. In reading it, bear in mind 
that it refers to London time: 

When we are getting up at eight in the morn- 
ing, they are dressed and taking nine o’clock 
breakfast in Venice, Naples, Malta, and Copenha- 
gen (says Tid-Bits). At Stockholm and Capetown 
those who begin business at ten are on their way 
to their offices. At St. Petersburg the banks, if 
they open at ten o’clock, have just swung back 
their doors. At Odessa the bank clerks have hung 
up their coats, and at Suez they have probably 
dipped their pens the third or fourth time. At 
Bombay the bells for one o’clock luncheon are ring- 
ing, and the residents of Madras have got half 
thru that meal. Those who dine at 2 o’clock are 
just sitting down to table at Singapore. They 
are half way thru three o’clock dinner at Canton, 
and beginning to think of afternoon tea at Calcut- 
ta. At Sydney the greater part of the workers 
are on their way home, and late diners are feeling 
hungry. At Jeddo a large part of the population 
is in its first sleep, the theaters are very near 
closing, and many people are undressing and going 
upstairs with candles. The people of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are in the 
middle of their night’s rest; and in Galveston, 
New Orleans, and Pensacola the cocks are crowing. 


New Prize Story Contest. 


The $5,000 prize story contest recently closed by 
Collier’s Weekly was so successful that the pub- 
lishers have determined to offer another. For 
each story accepted the regular sum of five cents 
per word will be given. If the story wins the 
prize the author will receive, in addition, the sum 
of $1,000. 

This offer will extend during the coming year, 
beginning June 1, 1905. A prize of $1,000 will be 
given forthe best story received between June 1 
and Sept. 1, 1905, for the best received between 
Sept. 1 and Dec. 1; between Dec. 1 and March 1, 
1906; between March 1 and June 1, 1906. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t—you won't if you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Prof. Percy Gardner’s ‘‘Grammar of Greek Art,’’ in the 
series of Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities, is an 
attempt to show how the Greek spirit expresses itself in 
art and develops an art appropriate to it. The various 
chapters set forth the main principles running thru all Greek 
art work, analyze Greek sculpture, fresco painting, and vase 
paintings, and discuss Greek coins as one key to the history 
of Greek art in other branches. (The Macmillan Company.) 


The new book on Greek Painters’ Art, by Irene Weir, is 
very readable and instructive. The introduction is unusually 
long and gives the author’s impressions of her visit to Greece. 
Any one contemplating such a journey can find many useful 
hints as to how to proceed. 

The body of the book is devoted to abrief history of Greek 
painting, vase painting, color, mosaics, and mural painting. 

The compilation is a useful one as it summarizes import- 
ant facts gleaned from reports of archeologists, as well as 
records of personal study from books, collectionsin native 
museums as well as actual finds in Greece itself, in all that 
relates to color as used by the old Greek painters. 

For one who wishes to familiarize himself in a casual way 
with Greek art, this beautiful volume will awaken interest 
yoy i the imagination. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Net price, 


A Brief History of American Literature, by William P.Trent, 
professor in Columbia university.—This is an octavo volume, 
of 277 pages, and is intended for use as a text-book in higher 
grade schools.. The author has sought to furnish a condensed 
account of the development of American literature, rather 
than aseries of connected essays on leading American authors. 
Under the different heads, as early colonial writers, later 
colonial writers, Revolutinary period, transitional writers, 
early Knickerbockers, the Transcendentatists, the romancers, 
the poets, poets and novelists, miscellaneous writers, and latter- 
day writers, he notices the principal ones who have contributed 
to American literature. is criticisms of the leading authors 
are very searching, and at first we were inclined to think he 
had placed his estimate of some American authors too low. 
When we reflect, however, we can see that we scarcely have, 
in our whole literary galaxy, a star of the first magnitude. 
At the same time there are a goodly number of writers, in 
prose and verse, who would do honor to the literature of any 
country. The national pride of Americans has placed some of 
them in a higher niche than they can hold, and whatever our 
sentiments toward them may be, posterity will assign them to 
their correct places. It is a great advantage, then, to have 
their merits and defects placed before the young student by a 
critic who is absolutely impartial, such as we believe Pro- 
fessor Trent to be. The illustrations consist of many por- 
traits of authors, pictures of their homes, etc. The volume 
is one of the Twentieth Century Series of text-books, edited 
| Supt. A. F. Nightingale, of Cook county, Ill. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


The Merchant of Venice, edited by R. M’ William, B. A., 
with six illustrations by Dora Curtis, also many illus- 
trations in the introduction and glossary from contem- 
orary prints.—This book is one of the volumes of the 
gate School Shakespeare. It bears no direct relation 
to the widely known ‘‘Temple Shakespeare.’’ So far as 
scholarship, illustration, and typography are concerned this 
is one of the most satisfactory of the school editions of this 
play. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 35 cents.) 


Deutsche Bildungszuslande in der zweiten Halfte des Acht- 
zehnten Yahrhunderts, by Dr. Kar] Biedermann, edited, 
with notes, by John A. Walz, instructor in Harvard univer- 
sity.—This book, besides its excellent specimen of German 
for practice in reading the language, answers another im- 
portant purpose in the light it throws on German life in the 
eighteenth century. The average student’s knowledge of 
life in Germany at that time is confined to a vague impres- 
sion of despotic government and political chaos. But the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing cannot be understood 
unless we know the condition of their country at that time. 
The selection in this book is the last chapter of the fourth 
volume of Biedermann’s well-known work, ‘‘ Deutschland 
im 18. Yahrhundert.’’ In preparing the notes a considerable 
knowledge of German literature on the part of the student 
is assumed. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


A series of four Latin Exercise Books, has been arranged 
by A. [. Dotey, Latin teacher in the DeWitt Clinton high 
school, New York city. Each is a neat, strongly bound note 
book of good paper, arranged for use with a single book of 
Caesar’s ‘‘Gallic war.’’ The plan of all four will be un- 
derstood from a description of the book arranged for use with 
Book I., of the ‘‘ Gallic war:’’ For use with each chapter of 
the Latin text there is a series of excellent ‘‘Suggestive 
Questions and Notes; thirty or more ‘‘ Grammatical Xeferen- 
ces;’’ a blank page for ‘‘ Vocabulary and Notes,’’to be filled 
in by the pupil; spaces for a declension or an inflection, also 
to be filled in by the pupil. The plan was evidently developed 
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by a teacher of experience in teaching Latin, and the books 
will serve as a practical guide and help to the pupil in his 
study of each chapter, as well as an aid to the teacher in se- 
curing satisfactory recitations. The prices are: Book I., 
fifty-four chapters 108 pp., twenty-five cents; Book II., 
thirty-five chapters, 72 pp.,twenty cents; Book III. ,twenty- 
nine chapters, 56 pp., twenty cents; Book IV., thirty- 
eight chapters, 68 pp., twenty cents. (University Publishing 
Co., New York.) ; 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, edited 
with notes and introduction by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, 
A. M.—It is not necessary to say anything in regard to this 
work; it isone of the great books of the nineteenth century. 
The notes that have been supplied for this edition will prove 
of service, in explaining obscure points, not only to students 
of schools and colleges, but to the general public. The many 
allusions to mythology, philosophy, history of all ages, and 
quotations from recondite sources have heretofore prevented 
many from reading and enjoying this essay. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 

One of the most promising movements in modern primary 
education is that which aims to enlarge the place of the in- 
dustries inthe grammar schools. Ina third edition of The 
Place of Industries in Elementary Education, by Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp, just published, the point of departure and 
the treatment of the subject are quite different from those 
which usually characterize educational books. The author has 
seized upon the instincts and racial characteristics of the 
Aryan peoples, and with these as a basis she has built up a 
progressive curriculum in which the industries occupy a place 
corresponding to that which anthropologists have given them 
in the development of the race. Many interesting points are 
brought out in connection with the introduction of industries 
in the grades,and the foundation is laid for many new theo- 
ries-of the application of manual training to the more ad- 
vanced grades. (278 pp., 12mo, cloth, net $1.00; ao 
$1.11. The University of Chic?go Press, Chicago, Illinois.) 


The Century Congene will publish shortly in their educa- 
tional series a work on ‘‘ Territories and Dependencies,’’ 
by W. F. Willoughby, treasurer of Porto Rico. The aim is 
to present an authentic account of the status and organiza- 
tion of our government in all our dependencies, 


Prof. Frank K. Sanders, of the Yale Divinity school, has 
written an introduction to ‘‘ Jesus and the Prophets,”’ by 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, announced for immediate publi- 
cation with the Putnam imprint. In his study of Christ’s 
use of prophecy, Dr, Macfarland has used careful critical 
methods in such a way as to help faith in Christ at this time 
of transition from a dogmatic to a historical understanding 
of Scripture. This book will contribute to a right interpre- 
tation of the teaching of Christ not only for special students 
of theology, but for the intelligent Christian public. 

Canadian editions of the following of Little, Brown & 
Company’s spring books have already been arranged for: 
‘My Lady Clancarty,’’ by Mary Imlay Taylor; ‘‘On the 
Firing Line,’’ by Anna Chapin Ray: ‘‘Justin Wingate, 
Ranchman,’’ by:John H. Whitson; ‘‘ A Knot of Blue,’’ by 
William R. A. Wilson, and ‘‘The Freedom of Life,’’ by 
Annie Payson Call. 

Henry Holt & Company are issuing a work entitled ‘‘ Our 
Philippine Problem,’’ by Prof. H. P. Willis, of Washington 
and Lee university. 





Feed You Money. 
Feed Your Brain, and it Will Feed You Money and Fame- 


‘‘Ever since boyhood I have been especially fond of meats, 
and I am convinced I ate too rapidly, and failed to masticate 
my food properly. 

‘‘The result was that I found myself, a few years ago, 
afflicted with ailments of the stomach and kidneys, which 
interfered seriously with my business. 

‘At last I took the advice of friends and began to eat 
Grape-Nuts instead of the heavy meats, etc., that had con- 
stituted my former diet. 

‘*T found that I was at once benefited by the change, that 
I was soon relieved from the heart-burn and the indigestion 
that used to follow my meals, that the pains in my back 
from my kidney affection had ceased, showing that those 
organs had been healed, and that my nerves, which used to 
be unsteady, and my brain, which was slow and _ lethargic 
from a heavy diet of meats and greasy foods, had, not in a 
moment, but gradually, and none the less surely, been re- 
stored to normal efficiency. Now every nerve is steady and 
my brain and thinking faculties are quicker and more acute 
than for years past. . 

‘‘After my old style breakfasts I used to suffer during 
the forenoon ‘from a feeling of weakness which hindered me 
seriously in my work, but since I have begun to use Grape- 
Nuts food I can work till dinner time with all ease and com- 
fort.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 3 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 
package. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


It is reported that the study of agicul- 
ture in the public schools of Iowais more 
popular than that of manual training. 


A speaker at a recent congress in St. 
Petersburg, declared that one of the 
causes of the agricultural decay of Russia 
lies in the excessive number of holidays, 
altogether there are seventy-seven of 
them, and the peasants are often apt to 
make two holidays out of one. 


After Sept. 1, 1907, the teachers of all 
high school departments in the state of 
Nebraska must be graduates from a 
regular four-year course of a college or 
university or from the advanced course 
of a college, university, or normal school 
authorized by law to grant teachers cer- 
tificates. 


The School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania museum, in Philadelphia, 
held its commencement exercises on May 
31. The work of the students was on 
exhibition at the schoolfrom June 1 until 
June 10. 


Dr. H. S. Barker, an efficient and faith- 
ful officer on the Minnesota state board 
of examiners, has retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by Supt. P. P. Kennedy. 


The Chicago Institute of Education has 
changed its name. Hereafter thesociety 
will be known as the Philosophical Round- 
Table. The work done will be along the 
line of philosophy. 


Because of the rearrangement in the 
College of Education of the University 
of Chicago caused by the resignation of 
Prof. John Dewey, George H. Locke has 
been made dean. Professor Dewey has 
accepted the position of professor of 
philosophy in Columbia. 


A movement is on foot to secure a 
statue of Benjamin Franklin for the 
campus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It will be remembered that 
Franklin founded the institution. 


Evander Bradley McGilvary, Sage 
professor of ethics at Cornell, has re- 
signed to accept the chair of philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


The tax list of New Haven, just pub- 
lished, shows that Yale has real estate 
assessed at $9,075,115 exempt from tax- 
ation, of which $1,300,009 belongs to the 
Scientific school. 


President Roosevelt will attend the 
commencement exercises at Williams 
college on June 21. He will visit Holy 
Cross and Clarke universitieson the same 
trip. 


Supt. S. F. Herron, of the Northhamp- 
ton, Mass., public schools, has been of- 
fered the pesition of Superintendent of 
the American school association of the 
City of Mexico, at a salary of $4,000. 
The association has charge of the educa- 
tion of the children of 8,000 American and 
British residents in the colony. 


The Georgia Educational association 
will hold its annual session in Athens 
June 26 to 28. The University summer 
school will also convene at Athens, on 
June 27, closing July 28. 

State School Commissioner Merritt 





L. B. Grandy, M. D.Atlanta, Ga., says: 
In my practice, antikamnia tablets are 
the remedy for headache and neuralgia, 
some cases yeilding to them which had 
heretofore resisted everything else. I 
usely begin with two tablets and then give 
one tablet every hour until relief is ob- 
tained. A refreshing sleep is often pro- 
duced. There are no disagreeable after- 
effects. 


reports that the Counties of Newton, 
Randolph, and Fulton each received a 
library, for the best reports of the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day. 


Educational matters in Tasmania are 
in an unsettied state. Inspector A. L. 
Brockett reports that thereis a likelihood 
of a complete revolution insuch matters. 


Pres. W. T. Stott, of Franklin college, 
Laporte, Ind., has resigned. Dr. Stott 
has been president of Franklin for thirty- 
six years. During this long term of ser- 
vice he has endeared himself to all who 
came under his influence, both as a 
teacher and a friend. 


Graduates of Harvard will be sorry to 
learn that all the old buildings between 
the college yard and soldiers’ field are to 
be torn down. This is probably a good 
move, but nevertheless associations con- 
nected with old college buildings are 
often sacred and not easily forgotten. 


Prof. William Hill of Chicago univer- 
sity is to manage a farm of 500 acres 
some thirty miles from the city. The 
farm will be conducted as a schoo! where 
all the advanced methods of agriculture 
will be taught. 


From June 15 to 18, Medford, Mass. 
will celebrate the 275th anniversary of 
its settlement. To judge from the pro- 
gram, this celebration promises to be of 
unusual interest. The exercises will be 
opened on June 15, with an oration by 
the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. On Friday, June 16, 
the school children will have full sway, 
exercises by different grades being con- 
ducted in the Opera House. Athletic 
sports on Saturday, and religious services 
on Sunday will close the celebration. 


Salaries of Teachers in London. 


In London a trained male teacher com- 
mences his life work at a salary of $450. 
If he is successful this amount is in- 
creased annually at the rate of $25. The 
increase continues in the same ratio until 
he receives $875 after eighteen years of 
service. t 

The education committee on teachers’ 
salaries, in a recent report published in 
the School Government Chronicle of 
London, proposes that in the future a 
trained teacher shall commence at $500, 
with an increase of $25 per year for two 
vears, after which the increase shall be 
$37.50 per year. The maximum salary 
$1,000, is thus reached after fifteen years 
as ateacher. Butif, in his ninth year, 
while receiving $750, he is found to be 
incompetent, he will not be advanced. 

The committee also proposes to give 
the untrained male teacher $400 at the 
commencement of his work. From this 
point he may advance until he receives 
$1,000 under the same conditions and ad- 
vantages as the trained teacher. 

The trained woman teacher is to be al- 
lowed only $400 at the beginning. The 
annual increase in her case is but $20. 
She enjoys this until she reaches $460. 
For fear, probably, such munificence 
may lead to extravagance, the rate of 
increase is dropped to $15 per year, so 
ned after twenty years she receives 

700. 

Now the committee has a feeling that 
she should have an opportunity to buy an 
estate for her old age. To this end it 
proposes that she shall commence at 
$450 and the yearly increase be $20. At 
this rate she will receive $750 per year 
after sixteen years of service. 

The untrained woman teacher is also 
to have a chance at providing for old age 
and possible illness. Under the present 
arrangement she has $375 with an in- 
crease of $15 until the $650 mark is 
reached. A complete revolution is to 


take place by the action of the commit- 
tee. They do not propose to change the 
$375 as a starting figure, but the annual 
increase of $15 is to jump to $20 and to 
continue without break or hindrance 
until she receives $750, instead of the 
paltry sum of $650. A hundred dollars 
difference in sixteen years. 


New President for Lima College. 


Supt. C. C. Miller, of the Lima, 0O., 
schools, was recently elected president of 
Lima college. Professor Miller has 
shown unusual executive abilityin his 
work in the public schools. This quality, 
combined with his unusual scholarship, 
ought to mean much for the future of 
the college. 

The new president of Lima was born 
in 1856, and is a graduate of the Fair- 
field Union academy at Pleasantville, O., 
ana of the Ohio State university. For 
many years he has beena superintendent 
of schools, serving in this capacity in 
Eaton, Ottawa, Sandusky, Hamilton, and 
for the last ten years in Lima. Outside 
of his duties as a superintendent, Dr. 
Miller has been frequently called to 
offices of trust and honor in the educa- 
tional circles of the state. The citizens 
of Lima are to be congratulated on the 
fact that President Miller and his estim- 
able family are to remain in their city. 


New Schools in Indian Territory. 


During the next year about one hun- 
dred and fifty new day schools will be 
established in the country districts and 
smaller villages of Indian Territory. 
The salaries of the teachers will vary 
from forty to fifty dollars per month. 

Applications for positions in the day 
schools should be made to the supervis- 
ors. Cherokee nation, Benj. S. Coppock, 
Tahlequah, I. T.; Creek nation, Walter 
Falwell, Muskogee, I. T.; ‘Chickasaw 
nation, Geo. Beck, Tishomingo, I. T.; 
Choctaw nation, Calvin Ballard, South 
McAlester, I. T. 


Meaning of Togo’s Victory. 


William Elliot Griffis of New York has 
written an enthusiastic letter to the Sun 
in which he declares that Togo’s over- 
whelming victory over the Russians 
means the power of common school educa- 
tion to unify a nation, enabling the com- | 
mon man in Japan to inherit and enlarge 
the Samurai’s ideals. 

‘“ Some day, ”’ says Mr, Griffis, ‘‘ even 
‘our text-books, geographical, historical, 
theological, as well as for tender youth, 
will be thoroly revised in the light of 
what Japan has accomplished. In her 
yet greater task of making over her 
homes, her standards of commercial, sex- 
ual, and personal morality, in exalting 
her spiritual ideals by allowing full 
academic freedom of research and pub- 
lication—in a word, in those victories of 
peace not less renowned than those of war 
—Japan may raise up many a Togo and 
Oyama and gain even more just fame 
than in war. ”’ ee 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 
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ASBURY PARK 
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HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 
any address by C. M. BURT, General 


FREE 


Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 











EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professional Advancement Course 


OssIAN H. LANG, Editor 


“ducational Foundations occupies a unique place among 
professional periodicals. Aiming to be neither a newspaper 
nor a journal of methods and devices, nor a mere review of 
education, it has for fifteen years steadfastly adhered to 
its original plan of supplying broad, thoro, progressive, 
carefully planned courses of reading for teachers who are 
striving for solid and permanent success in their chosen 
life-work. In addition to the most helpful surveys of the 
various departments of pedagogy, this magazine supplies 
intensely interesting and profitable general culture courses. 


One superintendent writes: ‘‘Your magazine has 
opened my eyes to the larger aspects of education, 
and my teachers and their pupils have been made 
the happier by my awakening.” 

A former country teacher writes: ‘‘I had lost courage 
and intended to take up tne study of law, when your 
magazine came to me and taught me that’ great work 
can be donein education. I studied faithfully the 
contents of every issue and passed, with high stand- 
Ing. a principal's examination. My present place 
pays aeuble the sa,ary I hada year ago.”’ 


Only $1.25 a Year 


SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING 
TEN OR MorRE Copigs. A circular giving suggestions for 
the organization and conduct of such clubs both in city and 
country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogi- 
cal books will be sent on application. Address 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 





THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated. 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon - Cy Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, Alexa nder Teane Fora 
Summer and Winter - Minot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Gray—Poem, Thomas C. Harbouyh 
Julia D. Cowles 

Kirk Munroe 


Some Animal Models - - 
Where Every Prospect Pleases . 
New England Witchcraft - M.Imltay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples - - Allen vay 
New York From an Air Ship - Bertha Smith 
A King on American Soil T. D. McGregar 
New Zealand T. E Donne 
The Limited Express—Poem - Nixon Waterman 
Tent-life - - Sir Hawin Arnola 
The Nub End of Canada, - Frank Yeigh 
Corral and Lasso - + “Minnte J. Reynotas 
Santo Domingo - - - - Frederick 4. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 114 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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Greater New York. 


The present school year, in New York 
will end on Friday, June 30. 


It is rumored that an attack will be 
made on the new pension law. The 
point of the test will fall on the consti- : 
tutionality of the one per cent. deduc- 
tion. The Brooklyn Teachers’ associa- 
tion is making preparations to protect 
the new law should any attempt be made 
to question its constitutionality. 


In connection with the work of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ association the com- 
ing year two courses will be given in 
co-operation with Columbia university. 
One of these on the theory and practice 
of mathematics in elementary schools, 
will be given by Prof. D. E. Smith and 
Mr. Upham. The other will be on ‘‘In- 
troduction to the Study of Shakespeare,’’ 
by Dr. F. H. Sykes. 


Mount St. Vincent of New York city, 
is the pioneer convent school in this 
country. The school celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1898. 


The commencement program of New 
York university is unusually attractive 
this year. The school year will close on 
June 8. An interesting and helpful ad- 
dress was made before the graduates of 
the School of Pedagogy on June 2, by 
Supt. William H. Maxwell, his subject 
being, ‘‘ What may be expected of the 
trained teacher.’ 

On June 7, at 4 Pp. M., Hon. Charles A. 
Gardiner, regent of the University of 
the State of New York, will deliver the 
annual oration before the Phi Beta Kap- 

a society, subject, ‘‘ The Constitutional 
Dieeretien of the President.”’ 


Demand for Trained Teachers. 


The Columbia university committee on 
appointments report that the demand 
for trained teachers in all classes of in- 
stitutions far exceeds the supply. Dur- 
ing the last year, more than a thousand 
requests for teachers and administrative 
officers have come to the secretary with- 
out solicitation. 

The public and private schools of sec- 
ondary grade usually obtain their supply 
of teachers from among college grad- 
uates. The great demand comes for 
teachers and officers of kindergartens 
and elementary—particularly primary -- 
schools, and for trained teachers, partic- 
ularly men, of mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. In fields of domestic art 
and science, manual training and phys- 
ical education, the positicns out-number 
five to one the students who are prepared 
to fill them. 

One of the most successful training 
schools for such teachers is Teachers 
college, connected with Columbia uni- 
versity. During the last five years the 
number of students enrolled for special 
training has increased tenfold. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Excursion. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
held its annual excursion on June 3. 
More than 1,500 teachers and their friends 
enjoyed the sail up the Hudson to Osca- 
wana island. The committee in charge, 
of which Prin. Thomas O. Baker, was 
chairman, was divided into the following 
sub-committees: 

Entertainment—W. B. Gunnison, J. J. 
McCabe, Ella Kelly, Elmer Poulson, and 
H. C. Bristol. 

Tickets and Dock—Bridge, J. S. Morey, 


aor Barnes, Charles D. Larkins, W. 
J. O’Leary, and F. A. Willard; South 
Fifth street, John W. Rafferty, ae 


E. Ives, Joseph V. Witherbee, F. A. 
Willard, and W. T. Vlymen. 
Badges—L. H. White, Jennie M. 


Mackey, and Emily C. Powers. 

Music and Dancing—A. D. Stetson, 
Annie A. L. Egan, Jenny M. Mackey, 
Margaret J. McCooey, and Anna M. 
Olsson. 


Pension Bill Signed. 


Governor Higgins has signed the teach- 
ers’ pension bill. The new measure will 
go into effect at once, and hereafter 
all members of the supervising and 
teaching staffs must contribute one per 
cent. of their salaries to the retirement 
fund. By the aid of this fund teachers 
may be retired after twenty years of 
service, or if sick they may receive as- 
sistance. There.is one exception to the 
contribution: Teachers and principals 
are to contribute not more than $30a 
year and 7 ervising officers not more 
than $40. ese limits are so placed be- 
cause rn in are limited in the case of 
principals and teachers to $1,500, and in 
the case of supervising officials to $2,000. 


Parental School in New York. 


Last week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL made 
note of the fact that Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
superintendent of school buildings, and 
Asso.-Supt. Clarence J. Meleney, who is 
in charge of the enforcement of the 
zompulsory education law, were in Chi- 
zago on a visit of investigation to the 
Parental School of that city. It is ex- 
pected that the visit will result in the 
establishment of a similar school in New 
York. If a parental school is established 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 





We have been called upon by School Boards, College Presidents, Normal Principals, and Superintendents to 
recommend teachers for a large number of most excellent positions. Among them are the following: 


SUPERINTENDENCY, West, $1800 


SUPERINTENDENCY, East, $2,750 
SUPERINTENDENCY, East, $4,000 


PRINCIPALSHIP, H. S.. Wis., 


$1,000 
PRINCIPALSHIP, H S.. Iowa, “? ~ 


PRINCIPALSHIP, H. ¥ 
PRINCIPALSHIP, 


MATHEMATICS, H. S., $1,2 
MATHEMATICS, i S., Tex., 


$1, 
MATHEMATICS, COLLEGE, South, ‘1 500 and Home 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY, ‘ae: 
MATHEMATICS, H. S., S. 


, $1,000 
GEOLOGY, COLLEGE, South, $1,200 
BIOLOGY, Mo., $1,350 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 21 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


-, $1, 
a S. Tu. 31,200 


$1,200-$1,500 





YEARS 


ENGLISH, NORMAL SCHOOL, West, $1,200 
ENGLISH and HISTORY, Mich., $1,000 
ENGLISH, H. etd Ohio, a's 


HISTORY, S. D., $850-$900 


HISTORY and ECONOMICS, — UNIV., $1, 200-$1,500 
PHILOSOPHY, South, $1, 
LATIN, H. S., ill, 31,0 000 
FRENCH and GERMAN, South, $1,080 


GERMAN, H. S., Wash., $100 mo. 


PIANO, South, COLLEGE, $1,000 and Home 
VOCAL MUSIC, IIL, 
DRAWING, Mich., $1,500 
BOOKKEEPING, Tex., $1,000 


$1,000-$1,200 


ORATORY, UNIV., West, $800 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, South 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGC 
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here it will probably take the place of 
the truant schools of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Meleney has given the truancy 
problem much attention and thought. In 
a report to the board of superintendents, 
he eae = 
‘For a number of years I have given 
very careful study to the education and 
training of truants, and have visited the 
best institutions of the kind in the coun- 
try. In my judgment, the two best insti- 
tutions of this kind are the Boston 
parental school and the Chicago parental 
school. During recent years a great re- 
form has taken place in the plans, equip- 
ment, and administration of schools of 
this kind, Instead of the old-time gi- 
gantic institutions, the boards of man- 
agers and trustees have come to the 
conclusion that the housing of large. 
numbers of children in great structures 
is detrimental to their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral training. All modern! 
schools of this kind have been reorganized | 
upon the cottage or family plan. 

‘‘ The city of New York is about to es- 
tablish a school of this kind. The city 
has taken title to 107 acres of land on} 
Jamaica Road, Flushing, in the Borough 
of Queens, which cost.$75,000. On this 
land I believe the city should establish a 
—, school upon the cottage plan. 

uperintendent Snyder is prepared to 
give attention to the planning of the 
necessary buildings that should be 
erected, and desires the board of super- 
intendents to indicate the buildings to be 
first built.’’ 

The New York Evening Post, referring 
to this report, says: 

‘‘Mr. Meleney has outlined what he 
considered would be _. for such a 
gy as is needed. These buildings will 

e a school building, two double cottages, 
a principal’s house, a heating and power 
plant, kitchen, bakery, and laundry, and 
stables. Mr. Meleney at the same time 
gave his views as to the kind of training 
the boys should receive. 

‘« ¢Svstematic training in gymnastics 
and games is essential, supplemented by , 
military drill,’ he says. ‘This gives 
spirit and affords interesting activity, 
always stimulating the healthful train- | 
ing of growing boys. A farm of 100 
acres should be cultivated with profit, 
and made to yield vegetables and fruit 
sufficient to supply the institution. It 
should also support horses, cows, other 
animals, and poultry, for work and ani- 
mal products. The boys should do some 
of the farm Jabor, under the direction of 
competent farmers and gardeners. They 
should also have individual gardens. In-' 
dustrial training in the elements of 
common trades must form a part of the 
instruction. The course of study should’ 
provide for the intellectual and moral, 
training. The social and spiritual inter- | 
ests of the pupils should receive con- 
siderate attention.’ ”’ 


Life. 


The poet’s exclamation: ‘‘O Life! I 
feel thee bounding in my veins,’’ is a 
joyous one. Persons that can rarely or 
never make it, in honesty to themselves, 
are among the most unfortunate. They 
do not live, but exist; for to live implies 
more than tobe. To live is to be well 
and strong —to arise feeling equal to the 
ordinary duties of the day, and to retire 
not overcome by them—to feel life 
bounding in the veins. A medicine that 
has made thousands of people, men and 
women, well and strong, has accom- 
plished a great work, bestowing the rich- 
est blessings, and that medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The weak, run 
down, or debilitated from any cause, 
should not fail to take it, It builds up 
the whole system, changes existence into 
life, and makes life more abounding. We 
are glad to say these words in its favor 
to the readers of our columns. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


UNUSU ALL strong this year, is the testimony that comes every year from those who have for some years 
asked for candidates from this agency. Thus Sup’t Redman of Hornellsville came to our 





office on May 7, 1905, without previous announcement. From candidates we were aole to get vere that day he 
ngpase a teacher of be pen, bw $600 a year and a grammar principal at $70. For anotber grammar principal 
and a teaeher of Knglish our best candidates were STR G them and wrote us May 9th, “I visited Miss 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. He went to see —at Koselle, N. J., and as I found her doing 
satisfactory work ] engages her at $600. I also telegraphed Miss——to meet me at Albany, and as a result have 
engaged her at $600. I shall inspect the work of Miss--—for the principalship to-morrow. Your candidates, it 
seems to me, are unusually strong this spriog, and | thank you for the assistance you have given us." This was 
from a superintendent who had engaged some twenty teachers through ug. He has had no THIS YEAR 
failure among them so far, and will not have ae % -t: ti = 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
PE CI ALI ST Ss witb good general education wanted for department work 
; , in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Collegesin Penn- 





sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some upproved system of music and drawing. 
For turt'r int) rmation, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONA!. ®UREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HarRispurG, Pa. 


Teachers’ Go-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fiovctnt Geachers. ‘Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


, : s US. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn see AEN | ot oo 0. Rocawess, Manager, 


3 East [4th St., New York 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPOSITION 


The first great exposition of the resources and the 
products of the Great Northwest will be held at Port- 
land, Oregon, this summer. The gates will be opened 
in June, and it is confidently believed that this will 
be one of the greatest of the world’s fairs. Portland 
is best reached via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


Choice of routes is offered. Via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis the route of The Pioneer Limited—via Omaha 
and Ogden—the route of The Overland Limited—or 
via Omaha and Denver, past the wonderful panorama 
of Rocky Mountain scenery. It is a good time now 
to plan your trip. 




















W. S. HOWELL 
General Eastern Agent, 
381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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For an Ideal Vacation 
Select an Ideal 
Location 


Long Island 
Beaches and Woodland 


‘““WHERE COOLING BREEZES BLOW” 

Possess attractions unequaled, 
all readily reached from New York 
City. 

SUMMER HOMES, a booklet 
describing Hotels and Boarding 
Houses, Postage 4 cents. 

LONG ISLAND, a handsomely 
illustrated descriptive book, con- 
taining also a list of Hotels and 
Boarding Houses, Postage 8 cents; 
free on application. or mailed on 
receipt of postage, by the General | 
Passenger Agent. 


Long Island Railroad 


A, L. Langdon Howard M. Smith | 
Traffic Manager Gen. Pass. Agent 


263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





“CLYDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL- WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
2ad Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 

TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin 
direct connection for all points South ani 
Southwest . a * os , 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEo. G. Eckr,G.M. Wa. P.CiypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 











Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in | 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments | 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors | 


ENEELY & CO. 
Ms coepis ner BELLS 


The Finest, Highest 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


;annual school tax of not less than four 


| direction of the education department, 
| at Chautauqua, at Thousand Island Park, 


Adjustment of Salaries in Chi- 
cago. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
board of education, the schedule of sala- 
ries of teachers during absence were so 
adjusted that nothing will be paid except 
when the absence is for personal illness 
or the death of some near relative. No 
deductions are to be made if a teacher is 
compelled to attend court on school busi- 
ness. A delegation of three, including 
the principal, may attend the funeral of 
a fellow worker without loss of salary. 
If a principal dies, and the president ap- 
proves, the superintendent is allowed to 
dismiss the school while the funeral ser- 
vices are being held. Should a teacher 
be absent two weeks in succession, any 
compensation she may be receiving will 
cease. 


State Grants for Salaries. 


It is gratifying to note that the house 
of representatives in Connecticut has 
passed a biil making state grants to the 
schools of small towns. The law pro- 
vides that any town having a tax list of 
not more than $600,000 may receive from 
the state enough money to enable the 


town to spend not less than $25 for each 
pupil in average attendance. 

The best part of it is that the grant 
must be wholly applied to the payment 
of the salaries of teachers. No town 
may receive the grant unless it levies an 


mills on each dollar of taxable property. 


New York State Institutes. 


Three institutes will be held this 
summer in New York State, under the 


and at Cliff Haven on Lake Champlain. 
The institutes at Thousand Island Park 
and Cliff Haven will open Monday, July 
3, and close Friday, July 28. The one at 
Chautauqua will open Monday, July 10 


A Young Investor 


can ill-afford to be without the 
book published by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York—“A_ Banker's 
Will.” It explains a curious 
provision in the will of the 
President of a National Bank 
in New York City, and gives 
the list of securities in which 
the largest accumulation of 
trust funds in the world is 
invested. The book is sent 
free to those who write. 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Pelicy-holders, 
First—In Age. 
Tue Mutua Lire INsurRANcE 


Company or New York 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, President. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
i OR MAGICAL 
Oricatal Cream “conor - 
e Removes Tan, 


CS Pimples, Freckles, 
er Moth-Pateh es, 








No other 


On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
° years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 


Purifies as well 
as beautities the 
cosmetic like it. 


skin. 







; ail said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, I 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 





and close Friday, August 4. 

According to the rules no one will be| 
registered at Thousand Island Park or} 
Cliff Haven after July 10, or at Chau- 
tauqua after July 17. 
it is not necessary to go into detail | 


regarding the natural beauty and oppor- 
tunities afforded for recreation at these 
well-known places. It is enough to say 
that the places selected have long been 
known as delightful summer resorts. 

The education department has made 
every provision for meeting the needs of 
teachers in all grades of work. In the 
department of drill and review, instruc- 
tion will be given in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, botany, 
geology, astronomy, physiology, geog- 
raphy, grammar, English composition, 
rhetoric, literature, American history, 
general history, drawing, civics, school 
law and bookkeeping; in the department 
of pedagogy, in psychology, child study, 
kindergarten methods and practice, pri- 
mary methods, grammar school methods, 
history of education, music, school man- 
agement, physical culture, and nature 
study. 

A very complete announcement giving 
names of instructors, daily programs, and 
all needful information will be forwarded 
to any one addressing the Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. 





the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
asingitevery day. GOURAUIPS POUDRE SUB- 
TILE removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods Nealers. §2* Beware of Base imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
same. 


SOUTHERN 
ARAILWAY,. 





( 





CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH | 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 


NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 

, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
NEN 8. PHWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 
§. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. 
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A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban. 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
) Wednesdays from  Bos- 
j ton. A most delightful 
| trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


308 Congress Street, 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


3 °7 York St., New Haven, Cenn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
—— courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 





Tour to the Canadian Rockies, 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 
and Yellowstone Park. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Convention 
american Medical Association. 


ROUND —,$ 215—TRIP. 


On account of the convention of the 
American Medical Association,to be held 
in Portland, Ore., July 11 to14,the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will run a 
personally-conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, allowing 
four days in the latter city for attending 
the sessions of the convention and for 
visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
and five and one-half days in the Yellow- 
stone Park, a full and complete tour of 
that wonderland. Tickets covering every 
necessary expense en route, except hotel 
accommodations in Portland, will be sold 
at the very low rate of $215 from all 
stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
— Pittsburg, from which the rate 
will be $210. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pitis- 
burg, Monday, July 3. The route will 
be via Chicago and 8. Paul to Banff Hot 


Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the 
Canadian Rockies, thence to the Pacific 
Coast. Returning the route will lie thru 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, 


Chicago, reaching New York on July 26. 

For further information consult Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad ticket agents. A descrip- 

tive itinerary will be sent on application 

to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 

— Broad street station, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Low-Rate Tour to Denver. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account International 
Convention, Epworth League. 


On account of the Epworth League 
Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad Company has arranged a 
tour to Denver under its personally-con- 


and thence via Billings and Omaha to} 





International Convention, to be held in| 


DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and being entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful composition 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.” 

James McGune, 18 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 
The Bowels 


uy WORK WHILE YoU Sieg 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 


Good, 
Never Si 


cken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 


| sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 


ducted system. A special train of high-| Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Altoona, 
and Pittsburg on Monday, July 3, arriv- 
ing Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, 
July 5. Ticketscovering round-trip trans- 
oe Pullman accommodations (one 

erth) going, and all meals in dining car 
when traveling on special train, will be 
sold at the following very low rates: New 
York, $63.50; Philadelphia, $61.75; Balti- 
more, $60.00; Washington,$60.00; Harris- 
burg, $59.75; Williamsport, $59.75; Al- 
toona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to 
either Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueb- 
lo, and will be good for return passage 
on regular trains to leave either of the 
above-mentioned points not later than 
July14. Deposit of tickets with joint agent 
at either Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo not later than July 14 and pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents secures an ex- 
tension of return limit to leave either of 
the above points not later than August 8. 


These liberal return limits will enable 
tourists to take advantage of the man 
delightful side trips to resorts inthe Col- 
orado Mountains, the Yellowstone Park, 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
for which special reduced-rate tickets 
will be on sale at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning 
specific rates, stop-over privileges, andre- 
turning routes consult ticket agents. A 
descriptive itinerary will be mailed upon 
application to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Broad street station, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER cai cok 0 T 


8. OOTHE hi 
the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
PDIARRH@A. Sold by drug, ists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winstow’s Soothing 
jaa on And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 








Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


—_—— 


aoe. > 





GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC) 


com PrANn Y 


TEA 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE- 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK, 











“ . poner A sure 
KIODER'S PASTICLEs, si‘; Asthma, 


b il, 85 cents. 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Ma: 








sre like Sapolio-They waste 
‘them-selves to make the world 
R brighter. SAPOLIO is the uff 
‘2electric light of house-cJeaning: 'f 
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EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Crm nasium a pooeiee catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, mm... us 
On aa equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 

roveanindvcement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge com oarison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any ‘ime in competition 


A G Spald ng 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Mass. 





Chicopee _ - i 


LS A 2. A CTE. SLT 
THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BosTon 
A COUNTRY 












UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be 


! nett in Architecture, Astronomy. 
Botany, Chemistry, 


nglish and American Literatare, 


French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 


For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director. Colleg- Hall, University of Penn- 
syivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinacToa 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$38 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 














Full-Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWE 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(09s 8 Coy, Vere) 

















ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
recommends college and permes gradnates, specialists, and other fenenen, to colleges, public and 
with Chautauqua Association at 
Kellogg’s Agency supplies highest grade of 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager - - - 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
70 Fifth Avenue 
privateschools.an ‘families Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 
Chautauqua,: N. Y., to open a 
registration good for both offices. 
Mr. Kellogg will be at N. E. A. 
5 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY stitting [carcsco 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 
Largest Western Agency. Naticnal in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY New York 
K | A Arrangements have been made 
C ogg S gency branch office this summer. One 
teachers. Sixteenth year, same Manager. 
3! Union Square, New York 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
Two )6 THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
POSI.10.8. Year Book containivg valuable mformation free. 





FISHER i ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TESCHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Bosto. 156 Fifth Ave.,N Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building San Francisco. 5-5 Stimpson Block. Los *ngeles. 














TEACHERS 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 
sary, Nowisthetimetoenroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 

EDWARD C. DIXN, 1420 ¢ hestnut St., Philadelphia 





OL 


f ASTERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency enc 
aSCicy . MissE.F. FOSTER, Mgr: 














16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hk. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATEORM, 


Relloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 





This book is for beginners. Anattempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. Itisa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x4} 56 
pages. Limpcloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 6: East Ninth Street, New York 





